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Early Hawaiian Commercial Development 


Ralph S. Kuykendall 


Up to 1830 — and this date is selected, not because it is a sharp 
dividing point, but because it is a convenient stopping place 
and lies in a transition period —- commercial enterprise at the 
Hawaiian Islands depended mainly upon three commodities: 
furs, sandalwood, and whale oil. Of these commodities, only 
one, sandalwood, was produced in Hawaii; the other two were 
important because they brought traders and trading ships to 
the islands. In the interest of simplification there is a tempta- 
tion to treat each one of these branches of trade separately; 
but that method will not give a true picture. The fur trade is 
the first and for a time the only branch of trade affecting the 
islands; but during at least fifteen years prior to 1820, furs 
divide the field with sandalwood in varying proportions; and 
in that year (1820) whaling ships enter the picture; thereafter, 
for a time, all three branches of trade are carried on simul- 
taneously. These three major interests, however, do not give 
the whole story, since there is some general trade that must be 
taken into account. Finally, the commerce of Hawaii must be 
considered, not as a thing apart, but in relation to the trade of 
the whole Pacific region, for it is only a segment of that larger 
trade. 

To gain a clear understanding of how the commerce of the 
Pacific (and specifically of the Hawaiian Islands) originated, 
developed, and was carried on, it is necessary to keep in mind 
its geographical and historical background. Hawaii was then 
as now at the cross-roads of the north Pacific; in that sailing 
ship era its importance as a way station was even greater than 
it is today. To the west, paradoxically, lay the East —- China 
and the Indies — which for hundreds of years had tempted the 
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adventurous tradesmen and tourists and missionaries of Europe, 
a vast market whose doors were not yet fully open. To the east, 
lay the American West whose day was just beginning, and 
whose larger possibilities of development were hardly sus- 
pected. In 1780 the greater part of the western coast of America 
was controlled by Spain, the range of actual occupation extend- 
ing from the middle of Chile to the bay of San Francisco in 
California. In the extreme north Spain’s pretensions were chal- 
lenged by the operations of Russian fur traders in the Aleutian 
Islands and Alaskan peninsula; by 1800 the Russians were 
firmly settled in that northern region with their capital at New 
Archangel (Sitka) on Norfolk Sound. In 1819 the northern 
limit of Spanish occupation was fixed at 42° north latitude; a 
few years later the southern boundary of the Russian possessions 
was established at 54° 40’ north; the intervening region (the old 
“Oregon country”) was subject to occupation by either British 
or Americans, though in practice it was controlled, until after 
1840, by the British overland fur traders. During the early 
1820’s, the Spanish American colonies won their independence 
and three important nations came into existence along the 
American seaboard, Mexico, Peru, and Chile. 

In the primitive economy of the Hawaiians, commerce in 
the modern sense was almost nonexistent, though a sort of bar- 
ter was carried on to a limited extent." The Hawaiians’ inter- 
course with foreigners very quickly developed the idea of trade, 
and the law of supply and demand soon came into operation, 
a fact attested by complaints of high prices made by many 
early visitors to the islands. It is true that in the beginning the 
trade was intrinsically very unequal, the Hawaiians selling 
valuable products for trinkets and articles of slight worth; but 
that condition did not prevail for long. Besides the control 
exercised by the law of supply and demand, prices rose as a 
result of general enlightenment, from observation and the 
information imparted by foreigners who settled in the islands. 


1§, M. Jones, “Economic Adjustment of Hawaiians to European Culture,” in Pacific 
Affairs, tv, 957-959 (November, 1931); D. Malo, Hawaiian Antiquities, 77, 94, 5) 
Wm. Richards to Lt. Chas. Wilkes, March 15, 1841 (Question 16), in Archives of Hawaii. 
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After a time, when Kamehameha had completed his conquest, 
we find prices and the course of trade affected by artificial 
monopoly. Traders at the islands in 1811 report that pork was 
a royal monopoly and the purpose of the monopoly, as ex- 
plained to them by John Young, was the augmentation of the 
royal revenue.” Sandalwood was likewise reserved for the king. 
Kamehameha seems to have kept a close oversight of all trade 
and his Yankee-like shrewdness and his honesty and fairness, 
are characteristics often mentioned by those who had dealings 
with him. 

While the king’s monopoly may have hampered trade to some 
extent, it also afforded a degree of stability and responsibility. 
Kamehameha appreciated the advantages to be gained by for- 
eign intercourse; he protected traders and endeavored to have 
them satisfied with the treatment they received. For the security 
of commerce he appointed pilots at the various ports.* When 
traders visited him at Kailua to arrange for the purchase of 
supplies, the king appointed agents to go with them to Lahaina 
or Honolulu to see that the agreements were faithfully carried 
out. Toward the end of his life, the old king learned that foreign 
governments collected harbor or tonnage dues and pilot fees 
from visiting ships; he accordingly established a schedule of 
such fees for the port of Honolulu. 

At the beginning and until after 1800 trade at the islands 
was very simple. The commodities supplied to the ships were 
for the most part perishable foodstuffs — pork, fowls, and vege- 
tables —- together with wood and water, some salt, a little rope, 
and various minor products and curiosities. For these the 
traders gave a great variety of articles; in the earlier years, 
large quantities of firearms and ammunition passed into the 
hands of the Hawaiians; at one period Kamehameha received, 
by choice, naval stores, and in 1805 purchased a ship; over the 


2A. Ross, Adventures of the First Settlers on the Oregon or Columbia River (London, 
1849), 36; G. Franchere, Narrative of a Voyage to the Northwest Coast of America. . . 
(New York, 1854), 59-60. For this monopoly in 1816, see O. von Kotzebue, Voyage of 
Discovery into the South Sea. . . (London, 1821), 1, 293. 

8 Golovnin, Tour around the World on Sloop-of-war Kamschatka, in 1817-1819, tr. in 
part in Honolulu Friend, tu, 53 (July, 1894). 
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in silver money.” ° 


4 Honolulu Friend, xxv, 6 (January, 1367). 


ieme partie (Paris, 1839), 617. 






































whole period, the traders furnished to the islanders cloth and 
clothing, household furniture and furnishings, tools and uten- 
sils, and miscellaneous articles of all sorts. Trade at first was 
entirely by barter, but it was not long before money — Spanish 
silver dollars — came into use to a limited extent. Most of these 
found their way into the king’s treasury and did not circulate. 

James Hunnewell, who had a store in Honolulu in 1818, 
states that “‘all trade was in barter, as there was no money in 
circulation among the natives. . . All our cash sales amounted 
to $104, and this was from an English captain and officers.” * 
At this time and for several years longer, sandalwood was the 
principal medium of exchange. Before his death Kamehameha 
is known to have accumulated a large number of silver dollars, 
which he simply hoarded up. Freycinet, writing of conditions 
in 1819, remarks that “the articles of trade which are cus- 
tomarily carried to the Sandwich Islands consist of naval 
stores and ammunition, cloth, spirituous liquors, and some dol- 
lars (piastres). The last mentioned article has given birth, 
among the natives, to an idea of the measure of values; accord- 
ingly, although in reality the greater part of the sales are made 
by barter, the prices of the articles traded are ordinarily stated 


There were two factors which combined to create and main- 
tain this early commerce at the Hawaiian Islands. One was the 
existence of the fur trade on the Northwest Coast of America 
after the last voyage of Captain James Cook and as a conse- 
quence of that voyage; the other was the expansion of Ameri- 
can commerce immediately following the Revolutionary War. 
Many writers have explained how the Americans — good 
traders and good sailors, but desperately poor after the long 
struggle for independence — eagerly traveled to all parts of 
the world in search of opportunities for trade. They sought the 
markets of China, but were handicapped by the lack of silver 
or other articles of exchange suitable for that market. In order 


51. de Freycinet, Voyage autour du monde . . . Historique. Tome deuxieme. Deux- 
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to get such articles, they sailed on roundabout voyages, visiting 
different ports and countries, turning over their cargoes again 
and again until they had obtained what they needed for China. 
It was this circuitous trade that brought the Americans into 
the Pacific and led them to take a part in the maritime fur 
trade. The Chinese were willing to pay high prices for furs, 
and the traders could get them at comparatively small cost — 
though at some risk — from the Indians. For a few years after its 
beginning (about 1785), traders of several nations pursued 
the fur trade on the Northwest Coast. Luckily for the Ameri- 
cans, the nations of Europe were soon embroiled in the wars 
of the Napoleonic period and the merchant adventurers of the 
United States were left to ply this trade with very little compe- 
tition for a quarter of a century. 

In the routine of the fur trade the Hawaiian Islands occu- 
pied an important place. Ships from the United States ordi- 
narily came into the Pacific around Cape Horn. Going north 
they might visit the islands or go direct to the coast. After a 
season’s operations in collecting skins, they either sailed for 
Canton, stopping at Hawaii for refreshments, or spent the 
winter at the islands, returning to the coast in the spring for a 
second season. As years passed and conditions along the coast 
became safer, the ships ceased to winter at the islands, but they 
still visited them for the purpose of obtaining supplies of food 
or other necessaries.° At an early date Hawaii was well estab- 
lished as a convenient recruiting ground for sailors, the sturdy 
island boys having very quickly demonstrated their fitness and 
their eagerness for a seafaring life. 

From simple traffic with the Indians along the Northwest 
Coast the fur traders diversified their operations. They dis- 
covered the possibilities of profit in a contraband trade with 
the Spanish settlements along the coasts of California and 
Mexico. They became a regular source of supply for the Rus- 
sians in Alaska and Kamchatka, taking furs in exchange; and 


SF. W. Howay, “An Outline Sketch of the Maritime Fur Trade” (Reprinted from 
Annual Report of the Canadian Historical Association, 1932), 8. 
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entered into a combination with them, by which they gained 
the services of hundreds of Aleut Indians to gather otter and 
seal skins on the coasts and islands of Upper and Lower Cali- 
fornia. And before long they began to add sandalwood from the 
Hawaiian and Marquesas Islands to their cargoes of furs from 
the American coast. This expansion of trade increased the im- 
portance of the Hawaiian Islands, which afforded a convenient 
base of operations. By 1812 we find at least one agent established 
in Honolulu to coordinate the operations of several ships and 
to handle the business in the islands.’ 

It is not possible to determine with absolute certainty the 
origin of the Hawaiian sandalwood trade. It is altogether prob- 
able that sticks of this fragrant wood were included in batches 
of firewood delivered to trading ships and that its existence on 
the islands was discovered by the traders in that way. An Ameri- 
can trader, John Kendrick, left two or three men at Kauai in 
1791 to collect a cargo of sandalwood for him. For some reason 
the business was not followed up. It is possible that the pre- 
vailing conditions in Hawaii made such an enterprise too 
hazardous. It is stated (by Delano) that the wood first taken 
to China was of an inferior variety and hence not saleable.’ 
Then too the profitable character of the fur trade doubtless 
attracted the greater effort to that branch of commerce. A study 
of contemporary notices and other evidence indicates that the 
sandalwood trade of Hawaii was not of great importance much 
before 1810, but the wood was being exported in a small way 
for several years prior to that date. Its active exploitation was 
begun, apparently, in 1811, by three Americans from Boston, 
Nathan and Jonathan Winship and William Heath Davis, 
masters of the ships “Albatross,” “O’Cain,” and “Isabella.” 
On their way to China after a long fur trading campaign on 
the American coast, these men spent two months (November 
and December, 1811) at the islands. Continuing their voyage 
on January 1, they carried to Canton a cargo of sandalwood, 


7 Solid Men of Boston in the Northwest (ms. in Bancroft Library). 
8 A. Delano, A Narrative of Voyages and Travels. . . (Boston, 1817), 399. 
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part of which was freighted down on the king’s account. Six 
months later they brought back to Kamehameha a consignment 
of merchandise as his share of the proceeds. On July 12, 1812, 
the Winships and Davis signed a contract with Kamehameha, 
by the terms of which they were to have, for ten years, an ex- 
clusive monopoly of the privilege of exporting sandalwood and 
cotton from the dominions of Kamehameha. The king agreed 
to collect the wood (and cotton), and was to receive one fourth 
of the net proceeds, to be paid in specie or in “such productions 
and manufactures of China as the said Tamaahmaah, his suc- 
cessors or assigns, may think proper to order.” ® 

Intervention of the war of 1812 caused the abrogation of this 
promising contract. Apparently not more than one or two 
cargoes of sandalwood were taken to Canton under its terms, 
but it is not true, as sometimes stated, that the three ships be- 
longing to the concern were blockaded at the islands all during 
the war. Abundant evidence shows that between July, 1812, 
and October, 1815, the “Albatross” was almost constantly on 
the move, visiting successively the California coast, Honolulu, 
China, Honolulu, the Columbia river, Marquesas Islands, 
Honolulu, China, Honolulu, and the Russian settlements in 
Alaska, with possibly one voyage unaccounted for ;*° informa- 
tion about the other vessels is not so complete. The war did 
interfere with trade in the Pacific. The combatant nations dis- 
patched ships around Cape Horn, regular warships as well as 
armed merchantmen carrying letters of marque and reprisal, 
to protect their own commerce and destroy that of the enemy. 
Several of these vessels visited Hawaii. The letter of marque 
schooner ‘““Tamaahmaah,” sent out at the beginning of the war 
by a number of Boston merchants to warn their ships on the 
Northwest Coast and carry their furs to Canton, arrived at the 
Islands in July, 1813, and sailed thence for Canton in January, 
1814, after having visited the Northwest Coast. The “Tamaah- 


® Solid Men of Boston (ms. in Bancroft Library). 

10 Tbid.; W. Irving, Astoria (Philadelphia, 1836), 11, 231, 233, 234, 239; D. Porter, 
Journal of a Cruise made to the Pacific Ocean. . . (2 ed.), 1, 76, 78-81, 210, 215; P. 
Corney, Voyages in the Northern Pacific. . . (Honolulu, 1396), 46. 
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maah” made a second visit to the Northwest Coast, in the sum- 
mer of 1814, before returning to Boston from China in the 
spring of 1815." In May, 1814, an American lieutenant of 
marines, John M. Gamble, brought into Honolulu harbor the 
“Sir Andrew Hammond,” formerly a British letter of marque 
whaler, captured by Captain David Porter of the U.S. frigate 
“Essex” off the South American coast and at this time navigated 
by a prize crew. Shortly afterwards the British warship 
“Cherub” appeared at the islands, the “Sir Andrew Hammond” 
was captured, and her commander and crew made prisoners.” 
Despite these warlike activities, peaceful commerce continued. 
In the writings of the period we get glimpses of trading vessels 
here and there in all parts of the Pacific. In addition to the 
vessels controlled by the Winships and Davis, there are fairly 
detailed accounts of the operations of one of Astor’s ships, the 
“Forester” (1813-1816) ,” and of a British trader, the “Colum- 
bia” (1813-1817) ,** which between them touched at the islands 
no less than six times. Oddly enough, both of these vessels, as 
well as the “Albatross,” were finally sold to Kamehameha for 
sandalwood. Numerous references reveal the presence of other 
ships engaged in trade. 

After the war the commerce of the north Pacific grew rapidly 
in volume and in competitive interest. Boston trading houses 
which had curtailed operations again sent their vessels out in 
rapid succession. John Jacob Astor of New York, having 
sampled the market under wartime conditions, found the pros- 
pect good enough to justify more extensive investments in the 


11 F, W. Howay, “A List of Trading Vessels in the Maritime Fur Trade,” in Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society of Canada, Third Ser., Vol. xxvi, Sec. 1, 1932, pp. 85-86; 
same author, “The Last Days of the Atahualpa, alias Behring,” in Forty-First Annual 
Report of the Hawaiian Historical Society, 71, 73; K. W. Porter, John Jacob Astor, |, 
237-238; H. B. Morse, Chronicles of the East India Company Trading to China, mt, 214, 
217, 224. 

12 PD. Porter, of. cit., u, 206-217; E. N. McClellan, “John M. Gamble,” in Thirty-Fifth 
Annual Report of the Hawaiian Historical Society, 32-55. 

18 K. W. Porter, op. cit. (see index) ; by same author, “The Cruise of the Forester,” 
in Washington Historical Quarterly, xxi, 261ff (Oct., 1932). 

14 P. Corney, op. cit. 
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field after peace had returned.” At the outset the coast fur trade 
and the Russian settlements attracted the major attention, but 
ere long Hawaiian sandalwood began to assume a larger place 
in the calculations of the traders, as the king of the isles de- 
veloped a taste for foreign goods — especially for foreign ships. 
In the three years 1816-1818 Kamehameha purchased five such 
vessels and paid for them promptly with sandalwood.” 

In June, 1815, three Boston firms (J. & T. H. Perkins, S. G. 
Perkins & Co., and Bryant & Sturgis) combined to send out the 
ship “Ophelia.” The entire outward cargo consisted of 70,000 
dollars, and the instructions for the voyage were in brief as 
follows: Touch at the ports of South America to purchase a 
cargo of copper, for which the 70,000 dollars would be about 
sufficient; do not engage in contraband trade; visit the Galli- 
pagos [sic] islands for the purpose of procuring whale teeth 
to be used in the collection of sandalwood ; go to the Marquesas 
Islands for the sandalwood, or if not successful there, go to the 
Sandwich Islands, where 10,000 or 15,000 dollars should load 
the vessel with the best wood; if obliged to wait for the wood 
to be collected, go down to Norfolk Sound and try to purchase 
furs from the Russian governor and get a freight from him if 
possible; if all these objects fail, go to Batavia for a load of 
coffee; furs and sandalwood to be sold in China and proceeds 
invested in Chinese goods for the American market, coffee to 
be brought home directly.” In 1818, Bryant & Sturgis dis- 
patched the brig ‘““Ann” from Boston on a voyage to the Sand- 
wich Islands and the Northwest coast. The brig was to go first 
to the islands, and the captain was instructed as follows: “If 
you can sell the King any articles of your cargo on advantageous 
terms, to receive your pay in Sandal Wood when you return 
from the coast we think you had best doit . . . You have prob- 


15K. W. Porter, “John Jacob Astor and the Sandalwood Trade of the Hawaiian 
Islands, 1816-1828,” in Journal of Economic and Business History, ul, 495-519 (May, 
1930). 

16 “Forester,” “Albatross,” “Bordeaux Packet,” “Columbia,” and “Santa Rosa.” 

17 J. & T. H. Perkins, Sam’! G. Perkins & Co., and Bryant & Sturgis to Capt. Samuel 
Hill, June 30, 1815 (Bryant & Sturgis Letter Books, Harvard College Library). 
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ably double the number of muskets and more Powder than is 
wanted on the Coast and it would be well to dispose of some at 
the Islands . . . Take as many stout Islanders as will increase 
your crew to 21 or 22... and when you return from the 
coast discharge and pay them off in such articles of trade as 
you have left . . . When you return from the coast to the 
Islands, if you have any trade left, endeavour to exchange it for 
Sandal Wood, of which we hope you may obtain a full cargo, 
and to do this it may be advisable to remain some time at the 
Islands.” “* The foregoing are but two of the many voyages 
during this period. 

At the islands the sandalwood trade was monopolized and 
controlled by Kamehameha. When he needed a quantity of the 
wood to pay for some purchase, he simply issued orders to have 
it cut and transported to the waterside. In 1817 the ship “Co- 
lumbia” was purchased, to be paid for in sandalwood to the 
amount of “twice the full of the vessel.” The wood for this 
purchase was furnished by Kaumualii of Kauai and the 
chiefs who controlled the Waimea and Waianae districts of 
Oahu.” The historian Kamakau states that when Kamehameha 
learned of the value of this wood, “he ordered men to go out 
in the mountains . . . to cut sandalwood, and he paid them in 
cloth and bark for making native cloth, as well as with food and 
fish [t.e., he furnished them food and clothing while they were 
engaged in this work]. Men were also detailed to carry the 
wood to the landings . . . The chiefs also were ordered to 
send out their men to cut sandalwood. Because the chiefs and 
commoners in large numbers went out cutting and carrying 
sandalwood, famine was experienced from Hawaii to Kauai... 
The people were forced to eat herbs and fern trunks, because 
there was no food to be had. When Kamehameha saw that the 
country was in the grip of a severe famine, he ordered the chiefs 
and commoners not to devote all their time to cutting sandal- 
wood, and also proclaimed all sandalwood to be the property 
of the government. Kamehameha then turned and ordered the 


18 Bryant & Sturgis to Capt. James Hale, August 31, 1818 (Jbid.). 
19 Corney, of. cit., 82 A-go. 
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chiefs and the people under them to farm,” and he himself set 
them a practical example. The king is said to have placed a 
tabu on the young and small trees in order to conserve this 
natural resource.” | 

After the death of Kamehameha (1819), changes occurred 
which had a disastrous effect. Liholiho allowed the chiefs to 
have a share in the traffic ” and the restraints imposed by the 
old king were removed. A visitor to the islands in 1822 remarks 
that “instead of a divided and lawless aristocracy, the King 
and his Chiefs compose a united corps of peaceable merchants, 
whose principal object is to become rich by the pursuits of 
trade.” * Unhappily, that object was not attained, the main 
result of their efforts being to impoverish themselves and lay 
a heavier oppression on the common people. The year 1819, so 
critical in the history of Hawaii, was marked in the United 
States by a severe financial crisis which made it difficult to pro- 
cure specie for the China trade.” The wide open market in 
Hawaii therefore proved an irresistable attraction to the New 
England traders, and they descended upon the islands in a 
swarm, bringing with them everything from pins, scissors, 
clothing, and kitchen utensils to carriages, billiard tables, house 
frames, and sailing ships, and doing their utmost to keep the 
speculating spirit at fever heat among the Hawaiian chiefs. 
And the chiefs were not slow about buying; if they had no 
sandalwood at hand to pay for the goods, they gave promissory 
notes. Even after sandalwood had become scarce they still kept 
buying, led on by a species of salesmanship at which these 
Yankee traders were adept. One of the missionaries describes 
the situation. He says of Governor Kaikioewa of Kauai: 


He is remarkably fond of purchasing novelties, and almost whatever is 
offered by foreigners, with little regard either to the cost or the utility of the 





20 §. M. Kamakau, “Ka Moolelo o Kamehameha I,” Chap. 38, in Honolulu Ka Nupepa 
Kuokoa, August 24, 1867. 
21J. Montgomery (comp.), Journal of Voyages and Travels by the Rev. Daniel 
'‘Tyerman and George Bennet, Esq. (London, 1831), 1, 415. 
22G. F. Mathison, Narrative of a Visit to Brazil, Chile, Peru, and the Sandwich 
Islands, during the years 1821 and 1822 (London, 1825), 467. 
23 §. E. Morison, Maritime History of Massachusetts, 262. 
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article. This propensity to buy, seems indeed, to be deeply rooted in most of 
the chiefs . . . (Some of the foreigners who trade here, are too well ac- 
quainted with this trait in their character.) For however bitterly they may 
complain, of dilatory payments, and want of veracity, and integrity in the 
natives, they urge upon them things which they do not want; and for which, 
they have no means of paying, but by imposing new burdens upon the people.™ 


All of this resulted in the pitiless exploitation not merely of 
the sandalwood but of the labor and the vitality of the common 
people. Three little pictures from contemporary writings -— 
many others might be given — will illustrate what the condi- 
tions were. 

March, 1822. A missionary and some assistants returning to 
Honolulu from Pearl river. They had taken no provisions, 
expecting to buy from the natives as they went along. “But 
they found the people very poor, and it was with much diffi- 
culty that they could obtain any food of the natives, and then 
only by paying three times its value. The reasons why provisions 
are so scarce on this island is, that the people, for some months 
past, have been engaged in cutting sandalwood, and have of 
course neglected the cultivation of the land. Vegetables are 
sold at a very dear rate.” * 

Spring or summer of 1822. Oahu. “On one occasion we saw 
nearly two thousand persons, laden with faggots of sandalwood, 
coming down from the mountains to deposit their burthens in 
the royal store-houses, and then depart to their homes, wearied 
with their unpaid labours, yet unmurmuring at their bond- 
age.” 26 

April, 1830. Kauai. From the journal of Mr. Gulick: “Felt 
distressed and grieved for the people who collect sandalwood. 
They are often driven by hunger to eat wild and bitter herbs, 
moss, &c. And though the weather is so cold on the hills that 
my winter clothes will scarcely keep me comfortable, I fre- 


24P. J. Gulick to J. Evarts, February 18, 1830 (Missionary Letters, m1, 814). These 
Missionary Letters consist of a typed transcript in the Library of the Hawaiian Mission 
Children’s Society, Honolulu, copied from originals in archives of American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Boston. 
25 Missionary Herald, xix, 184 (June, 1823). 
26 Montgomery, op. cit., 1, 415. 
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quently see men with no clothing except the maro. Were they 
not remarkably hardy, many of them would certainly perish.” ™ 

The chiefs, beguiled by the ease of signing notes to be paid 
at some future time, soon found themselves entangled in a wil- 
derness of debts, for, in too many cases, instead of accumulating 
wood with which to pay the notes, they used their current col- 
lections for new purchases. The traders, who kept the accounts, - 
were torn by conflicting desires : they wished to continue selling, 
but they also wished to collect what was already owed to them 
by the chiefs. If they pressed the chiefs too hard about the debts, 
current sales fell off. The keen rivalry between different traders 
made the situation somewhat delicate. The following extracts 
from traders’ letters illustrate these points. Eliab Grimes 
writes on March 22, 1826, to his principal, Josiah Marshall of 
Boston, “You may expect as long as a fresh supply of goods 
comes to market, it will be found difficult to collect the debts, 
however you having by far the best establishment here, you may 
as well get a share of the trade as well as others, and so long as 
there is ready money and wood to be got you will find goods 
coming here.” * Dixey Wildes writes to Marshall (his partner) 
on October 16, 1825: ‘““We arrived at Owhyhee the latter part 
of September, stopped a few days at Kirouah, Karakakoua & 
Mowee sold about four thousand dollars worth of goods for 
Sandall Wood, and money, and came to this place [ Honolulu ] 
where we found French with goods, which he brought out in 
the Brig Nile which will be an injury to those who have debts 
due here . . . Respecting our old debts I am at a loss what to 
say, our prospects darken and brighten alternately . . . the 
debts are acknowledged and they promise to pay. They stand 
thus [a total of more than 6000 piculs of sandalwood owed to 
this firm]. I hope you and Bryant & Sturgis will make a strong 
representation to Government, a Ship of War must be sent here 
or I fear we shall not get all our debts.” ” 


21 Missionary Herald, xxvu, 382 (December, 1831). 

28 Grimes to Marshall, March 22, 1825. (Josiah Marshall mss., Harvard College 
Library). 
29 Wildes to Marshall, October 16, 1825 (Ibid.). 
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The civil war on Kauai in 1824 caused a nearly complete 
stoppage in the work of collecting sandalwood and interrupted 
all trade at the islands for several months.” At other times cer- 
tain. of the traders complained bitterly that the operations of 
the missionaries interfered with business, absorbing the time 
and energy of the people in religious services, school attendance, 
and the building of churches.” And they charged British sub- 
jects, especially the British consul, Richard Charlton, with 
putting ideas of repudiation into the minds of the natives, the 
debts being owed almost exclusively to American traders.” On 
the other hand, the dilatoriness of the chiefs in paying their 
debts may be partially explained and to some extent justified 
on the ground that some of the ships sold to them — ships being 
by far the largest items in the accounts — were rotten or nearly 
worn out at the time of sale and soon became utterly worthless 
on their hands. Glaring examples were the “Cleopatra’s Barge” 
and the “Thaddeus.” * 

In the traders’ accounts and in promissory notes the amounts 
of the obligations are almost invariably stated not in dollars 
but in “piculs of good merchantable sandalwood,” or some such 
expression. The picul weighs 133 1/3 pounds and a picul of 
sandalwood is commonly said to have been worth ten dollars; 
actually the value in China fluctuated between three and fifteen 
or eighteen dollars. The Hawaiian wood was not of the highest 
quality. In January, 1822, one of the traders (Hunnewell) 
estimated the total amount of the debts to be something between 
22,500 and 23,000 piculs.™ In the course of five years this was 
reduced a little, but in the fall of 1826 a visiting American 
naval officer stated that the traders’ claims were $200,000." 

The traders brought their difficulties to the attention of the 


80 Wildes to Marshall, September 17, 1824 (Jbid.); J. Hunnewell to J. R. Cooper, 
November 4, 1824 (Hunnewell Papers, Harvard College Library). 

81 See for example, J. C. Jones to Marshall, May 5, 1826 (Marshall mss.). 

82 J. C. Jones to Dixey Wildes, September 30, 1827 (Jbid.). 

38 Mathison, of. cit., 463; J. Hunnewell to C. Thacher, January 12, 1824 (Hunnewell 
Papers). 

84 Hunnewell to A. Blanchard, January 26, 1822 (Jbid.). 

85 T. ap C. Jones to Sec. of Navy S. L. Southard, November 1, 1826 (U.S. Navy Dept, 
Master commandants’ Letters). 
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United States. government, with the result that in 1826 two 
American warships visited the islands, their commanders in- 
structed to investigate the situation and render all proper aid 
to American commerce. First came the “Dolphin.” In 2 report 
of its visit the statement is made that the king and chiefs “by 
the exertions of Lieut. Percival acknowledged the debts due 
to American Citizens, to be Government debts,” and gave as- 
surance of their early liquidation. ** Herein we see the genesis 
of the national debt of Hawaii. Later in the year came the 
“Peacock,” whose commander, Captain Thomas ap Catesby 
Jones, obtained from the chiefs a renewed acknowledgement of 
the debts to the amount of about 15,000 piculs of sandalwood.” 
To provide for the obligation the rulers imposed a special tax 
upon the people of the kingdom, embodied in what is, appar- 
ently, the earliest written tax law of Hawaii, dated December 
27, 1826. The law required each able bodied man in the king- 
dom to deliver to the proper authorities, on or before September 
1, 1827, half a picul of good sandalwood, or in lieu of sandal- 
wood, four Spanish dollars or any valuable commodity worth 
that amount. In consideration of this payment, each man was 
permitted to cut half a picul of sandalwood for himself. Each 
woman was required to furnish a mat, 6 by 12 feet, or tapa of 
equal value, or the sum of one Spanish dollar.* 

36 J. C. Jones to Com. Isaac Hull, May 5, 1826 (U.S. Navy Dept., Captains’ Letters). 
Cf. minutes of a conversation between Lieut. Percival and the chiefs in council, March 
27, 1826 (Proceedings of a Court of Inquiry &c. In the case of Lieut. Jno. Percival. 
U.S. Navy Dept., Court Martial Records, Vol. 23, No. 531, Appendix 38). 

87 The monetary value of the debts acknowledged by the chiefs in 1826 has sometimes 
been stated as high as $500,000, probably on the basis of Capt. Jones’ letter to Hon. 
Ogden Hoffman in 1838 (House Report No. 92, 28 Cong., 2 sess., p. 22). The following 
references, however, fix the amount definitely at about 15,000 piculs of sandalwood: 
J.C. Jones to J. Marshall, September 30, 1827 (Marshall mss.) ; J. C. Jones and T. Meek 
to W. B. Finch, October 28, 1829 (U.S. Navy Dept., “Capt. Finch’s Cruise in the U.S.S. 
Vincennes”) ; H. Bingham to J. Evarts, March 4, 1827 (Missionary Letters, u, 323) ; 
R. Charlton to Canning, October 15, 1827 (British Pub. Rec. Office, F.O. 58/4). Charlton 
estimates the price of sandalwood at seven dollars per picul. By the tax law of December 
27, 1826, the value of sandalwood at the Islands appears to be eight dollars per picul. 
On this basis, the actual monetary value of the debt (15,000 piculs of sandalwood) would 


not exceed $120,000. In the early part of 1828 sandalwood was selling at ten dollars 


per picul in Canton. J. P. Sturgis & Co. to Hunnewell, March 13, 1828 (Hunnewell 
Papers). 


58 House Report No. 92, 28 Cong., 2 sess., pp. 18-19. The best account of the visit of 
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The promulgation of this law resulted in a renewed and 
more vigorous assault on the dwindling sandalwood forests, 
The clause giving the common people a share in the trade lent 
strength to their arms and keenness to their axes. By the testi- 
mony of the agents, a great quantity of wood was cut during the 
succeeding year; enough, so one of them asserts, to pay the 
debts twice over.” But the debts were not fully paid, and when 
the U.S. ship “Vincennes” came to Honolulu in 1829, her com- 
mander, at the solicitation of the agents, reminded the Ha- 
waiian chiefs of their promises. New notes were signed and the 
people ordered out for another campaign in the forests.“ By 
1829, however, the sandalwood trade was nearly at an end. The 
notes signed in that year were not all paid off until 1843. 

Despite the feverish activity associated with the sandalwood 
business during the 1820’s, new commercial interests entered 
the field and forged rapidly to the front. Indeed it may be said 
that, during the later years of the decade, the Hawaiian mer- 
cantile structure was shifted to a new basis. This was due 
partially to the exhaustion of the sandalwood, partially to po- 
litical and other changes along the American coast, but far 
more to the extension of the whaling industry into the north 
Pacific ocean. 

The changes in the international situation along the Ameri- 
can coast, in particular the independence of the Spanish Ameri- 
can states, consummated in the early part of the decade and 
accompanied by the abandonment of the exclusive Spanish 
policy, opened new opportunities for trade in that direction. 
A comparison of California and Hawaiian shipping lists of 
this period and a study of commercial correspondence disclose 
a growing intercourse between the two regions. Of vessels ar- 
riving at Honolulu in 1824, seven were last from California 


Capt. T. ap C. Jones to the Islands is by H. W. Bradley, “Thomas ap Catesby Jones 
and the Hawaiian Islands, 1826-1827,” in Thirty-Ninth Annual Report of the Hawaiian 
Historical Society, 17-30. , 

39 J. C. Jones to Marshall, June 29, 1827 (Marshall mss.). 

40 Documents in “Capt. Finch’s Cruise in the U.S.S. Vincennes” (U.S. Navy Dept. 
Archives). See also C. S. Stewart, Visit to the South Seas . . . during the years 1829 and 
1830 (New York, 1831), u, 212. 
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ports.” In 1826 the “Waverly” and two consorts introduced the 
Hawaiian flag into those ports and, according to Bancroft, 
opened to the people of California “a new branch of territorial 
trade.” ** Besides the Hawaiian vessels, several bearing the 
British or American flag engaged in this trade. Honolulu had 
become a distributing point; cargoes brought from the United 
States, China, or Europe were broken up, a part being sold 
locally in the domestic market or to vessels stopping there, and 
a part reshipped to California and other places in the Pacific. 
Conversely, commodities from different places were brought 
together at Honolulu and combined into cargoes for shipment 
to China, the United States, and Europe. Horses constituted 
one of the most important items in the export trade from Cali- 
fornia to Hawaii during the 1820’s. 

Whaling ships made their appearance in Hawaiian waters 
in 1819, and after the discovery of the sperm whaling grounds 
off the coast of Japan about the same time, the Hawaiian Islands 
became the principal rendezvous, refreshing, and recruiting 
point for vessels working in that region, Japanese ports being 
tightly closed to foreign ships. ‘The number of such ships touch- 
ing at island ports increased with great rapidity; in the year 
1822 there are reported to have been no fewer than sixty, and 
in the last four years of the decade the arrivals at Honolulu 
averaged more than one hundred annually. A characteristic 
of the industry was the fact that the visits of whaling ships to 
Hawaii were not scattered through the year but were concen- 
trated in two seasons, of about two or three months each, in the 
spring and fall. At such seasons Honolulu harbor and Lahaina 
“roads” were crowded with vessels and the dusty or muddy 
streets and byways of the towns were filled with sailors cruising 
about in search of recreation, with such results as may be im- 
agined. 

Of the ships that visited the islands, all but a small fraction 
were American. A good summary is given by the American 


41 Honolulu Friend, u, 49 (May, 1844). 
42H. H. Bancroft, History of California, m, 118, and list on pages 145-149. 
48 Mathison, of. cit., 459. 
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consular agent, John C. Jones in a letter to Captain W. B. Finch 
of the U.S. ship “Vincennes,” dated October 30, 1829: 


The commerce of the United States, which resorts to the Sandwich Islands, 
may be classed under five heads, viz.: First, Those vessels which trade direct 
from the United States to these islands, for sandal wood, and from hence 
to China and Manilla, and return to America. Second, Those vessels which 
are bound to the Northwest Coast on trading voyages, for furs, and touch 
here on their outward bound passage, generally winter at these islands, and 
always stop on their return to the United States, by the way of China. Third, 
Those vessels, which on their passage from Chili, Peru, Mexico, or Cali- 
fornia, to China, Manilla or the East Indies, stop at these islands for refresh- 
ments, or repairs, to obtain freight, or dispose of what small cargoes they may 
have left. Fourth, Those vessels which are owned by Americans resident at 
these islands, and employed by them in trading to the Northwest Coast, to 
California and Mexico, to Canton and Manilla. Fifth, Those vessels, which 
are employed in the whale fishery, on the coast of Japan, which visit semi- 
annually. 

Of the first class of vessels, which visit these islands annually, the number 
may be estimated at six, the amount of tonnage, eighteen hundred, and the 
value of vessels and cargoes, at three hundred and twenty thousand dollars. 
Of the second class, the number may be estimated at five, the tonnage one 
thousand and the value of vessels and cargoes, two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. Of the third class, the number may be estimated at eight, the ton- 
nage two thousand five hundred and the value of vessels and cargoes, at five 
hundred thousand dollars. Of the fourth class, the number may be estimated 
at six, the tonnage one thousand, and the value of vessels and cargoes, two 
hundred thousand dollars. Of the fifth class, the number may be estimated 
at one hundred, the tonnage, thirty-five thousand, and the value of vessels 
and cargoes, at four millions. Thus making the commerce of the United 
States, which annually visits the Sandwich Islands, amount to one hundred 
and twenty-five vessels, estimated at forty thousand tons, and valued at five 
millions two hundred and seventy thousand dollars. This estimate is made 
from the average number of vessels, which have visited these islands during 
the last three years; and will, I believe, be found to be very near the extent 
and value of our commerce here.“ 


The increase in the number of ships — whalers and others- 
naturally resulted in a greater demand for supplies not alone 
of domestic produce but of foreign goods. In addition, the 
purely local demand for foreign goods was steadily growing, 


44 “Capt. Finch’s Cruise . . .”; and printed in Stewart, of. cit., 11, 213-219- 
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as the number of foreign residents increased and as contact 
with foreigners and the work of the missionaries elevated the 
standard of living and diversified the wants of the natives. We 
find, therefore, two elements, local trade and the wider north 
Pacific trade, operating together to build up a substantial busi- 
ness community in the islands, centered at Honolulu. The rudi- 
mentary beginnings of this community may be seen in those 
chiefs and foreign residents who in the earlier years made 
something of a business of supplying ships. After 1812 one or 
more agents were regularly stationed at Honolulu as repre- 
sentatives of various trading houses. For about ten months in 
1817-1818 one of these agents, James Hunnewell, conducted a 
regular retail store.** This seems to have been the only venture 
of the sort before 1820, but in 1823 there were four American 
mercantile establishments in Honolulu. From Stewart’s con- 
temporary account we learn that “their store-houses are abund- 
antly furnished, with goods in demand by the Islanders; and, 
at them, most articles contained in common retail shops and 
groceries in America, may be purchased. The whole trade 
of the four, probably, amounts to one hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year: Sandalwood, principally, and specie, being the 
returns for imported manufactures.” ** In 1826 Hunnewell 
came to Honolulu for the third time and opened a business 
house which has continued to the present time, having by suc- 
cessive changes evolved into the firm of C. Brewer & Company, 
Limited. William French, Stephen Reynolds, and others were 
well established before 1830. Besides retail stores, the shipping 
interests had brought into existence a number of boarding 
houses or hotels and a pestilential crop of grog shops. A casual 
teference gives the information that there was a bakery in 


"a J. Hunnewell, Honolulu in 1817 and 1818 (Papers of the Hawaiian Historical So- 
ttety, No. 8). 

°C. S. Stewart, Private Journal of a V oyage to the Pacific Ocean, and Residence 
at the Sandwich Islands... (New York, 1828), 154-155. S. E. Morison (“Boston 
Traders in the Hawaiian Islands, 1789-1823,” in Proceedings of Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society, October-November, 1920, p. 23) gives the names of these traders as Hunne- 
well, Jones, “Norwest John” DeWolf (from Bristol, R. I.), and one from New York. 
K. W. Porter (John Jacob Astor, ut, 659-660) thinks the New York house was that of 
John Jacob Astor & Son, represented by John Ebbets. 
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Honolulu in 1829, where a small loaf of bread could be pur- 
chased for 12% cents.*’ Port facilities required by a sea-borne 
commerce, such as wharves and a shipyard, had been built it in 
Honolulu harbor. 

Growth of the mercantile community and increase in the 
volume of business brought changes in the character of the 
trading operations. While a large part of the local trade con- 
tinued to be by barter, money came into more extensive use, 
and bills of exchange began to figure largely in commercial 
transactions. It is not known when bills of exchange were first 
used in Hawaii, but there is definite record of bills drawn by 
the secular agent of the American mission, Levi Chamberlain, 
as early as 1823 to pay for goods purchased from local mer- 
chants.** Probably they were in use several years earlier. With 
the growth of the whaling interest, whalers’ bills came to bea 
common means of making remittances to the United States and 
elsewhere. Auction sales were of comparatively frequent oc- 
currence during the 1820’s. 

In the words of a distinguished New England historian, 
S. E. Morison, “Hawaii by 1830 had become the commercial 
Gibraltar of the Pacific; the basis of a trade . . . with Cali- 
fornia, Canton, Kamchatka, and the smaller South Sea islands. 
Honolulu, with its whalemen and merchant sailors rolling 
through its streets, shops filled with Lowell shirtings, New 
England rum and Yankee notions, orthodox missionaries living 
in framehouses brought around the Horn, . . . was becoming 
as Yankee as New Bedford.” © The Americanization of Ha- 


47 Journal of Levi Chamberlain (ms.), September 2, 1829. 

48 Levi Chamberlain, business agent of the American missionaries, writes from 
Honolulu to the Corresponding Se¢retary of the A.B.C.F.M. on Aug. 27, 1825: “I have 
stated to Mr. Hill, that it will be an accommodation to us to receive Cash from America, 
if the Committee should think it proper to send it. Money is beginning to be an im- 
portant article, and can be used in many instances to more advantage than articles of 
trade, particularly in paying workmen. We expend annually more than a thousand 
dollars in cash, which we are obliged to borrow at from 20 to 25 pr cent advance.” 
(Missionary Letters, 11, 448-449). 

49 Chamberlain to Hill, August 7, 1823 (Archives of Hawaiian Board of Missions, 
Honolulu). 

50 Maritime History of Massachusetts, 264. 
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waii was well under way; British influence, long preeminent 
in the councils of the nation, had been superseded by American 
influence. To this result American traders had made an im- 
portant contribution, a contribution exceeded only by that of 
the American missionaries. 


RALPH S. KUYKENDALL 
University of Hawaii 




































Stage-Coach Service in Northern 
California, 1849-52 
Oscar Osburn Winther 


I. Stage-Coach Operations 

The heavy immigration into California and the wide dis- 
persal of this population from 1849 to 1852 were largely re- 
sponsible for a rapid development of the stage-coach business 
in the northern part of this area. In 1852 the population of 
California was placed at 264,435,° and of this number nearly 
one-half resided in the twelve counties devoted to mining, and 
the remainder lived in cities, towns, and on farms scattered over 
the rest of the state.” In view of this situation the demand for 
adequate means of travel and communication was seemingly 
more pronounced during this four-year period than at any later 
date. It was to meet this demand that several staging enter- 
prises arose. 

The first of these stage-coach operations began in the autumn 
of 1849. During this season at least two companies are known 
to have been organized, one on the San Francisco peninsula, 
and the other in the region between Sacramento and the north- 
ern mines. 

The first of these, a San Francisco-San José line, was started 
by John Whistman. It was not, according to one contemporary, 
a “first class” business. Whistman’s equipment consisted of an 
old French omnibus driven by poorly groomed mustangs and 
mules.’ But in spite of these limitations, he offered the public 


1 Journal of the Fourth Session of the Legislature of the State of California (Sas 
Francisco, 1853), doc. 14. This contains the census figures for 1852. 

2 Ibid. 

3H. C. Ward, Ms., Borel Collection, Stanford University. See also Oscar Osburn 
Winther, ed., “Stage-Coach Days in California: Reminiscences of H. C. Ward,” in 
California Historical Society Quarterly, xu (1934), 255-61. 
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a nine-hour service (though at irregular intervals), as long as 
the weather remained fair during the autumn of 1849.* 

When the rains of winter set in, and the ground became “‘so 
soft that wheels soon sank to the hubs,” ° Whistman was com- 
pelled to change his route. Rather than drive to San Francisco, 
he made Alviso, a landing situated on the southern tip of San 
Francisco Bay, and only eight miles from San José, his northern 
terminus for the rainy season. At this junction San José pas- 
sengers, for example, made connections with steamboats for 
San Francisco and other ports in the Bay.° 

John Whistman re-established his original route in the spring 
of 1850, but inasmuch as he charged thirty-two dollars, or “two 
ounces,” for fare,’ it was not long before other parties became 
interested in what promised to be a very remunerative business. 
By April Whistman faced his first competition, for at that time 
a new concern styled Ackley and Maurison established a tri- 
weekly service over this same route between San Francisco and 
San José.° 

Since the Ackley and Maurison advertisements contained 
the boast that this line was “furnished with the best stages and 
horses the country can produce,” ® there is some reason to be- 
lieve that the effect upon the Whistman business was very 
disastrous. In any event, John Whistman disposed of his stage 
line to Warren F. Hall and Jared B. Crandall during the sum- 
mer of 1850. Hall and Crandall had been previously engaged 
in the staging business in Mexico, and they were men with 
sufficient means and experience to stock properly and to operate 
efficiently a stage-coach business.*° Like their competitors, 
Ackley and Maurison, they at once offered regular service," 


4 Ibid. 

5Frederic Hall, A History of San Jose (San Francisco, 1871), 236. 

® Ward, ms. 

Hall, of. cit., 236. 

8 Ibid., 236. 

® Captain William Banning and George Hugh Banning, Six Horses (New York, 1930), 


21. This contains a photostatic reproduction of an advertisement of the Ackley and 
Maurison Company. 
10 Ward, ms. 


San Francisco Picayune, August 29, 1850. 
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and it was not long before they became recognized as popular 
and influentia) figures in the staging business of northern Cali- 
fornia. 

An illuminating account about the Hall and Crandall line 
has been left by Peter H. Burnett, first governor of California, 
and it is presented here as follows: 


The State of California was admitted into the Union September 9, 1850. 
It so happened that I arrived in San Francisco, on my return from Sacra- 
mento City, the same day of the arrival of the steamer from Panama bringing 
the welcome intelligence of this event. . . Next morning I left for San 
José on one of Crandall’s stages. He was one of the celebrated stage-men 
of California, like Foss and Monk. He was a most excellent man, and a 
cool, kind, but determined and skillful driver. On this occasion he drove 
himself, and I occupied the top front seat beside him. ‘There were then two 
rival stage-lines to San José, and this was the time to test their speed. After 
passing over the sandy road to the Mission, there was some of the most 
rapid driving that I ever witnessed. The distance was some fifty miles, most 
of the route being over smooth, dry, hard prairie; and the drivers put their 
mustang teams to the utmost of their speed. As we flew past on our rapid 
course, the people flocked to the road to see what caused our fast driving 
and loud shouting. . . I never can forget Crandall’s race. He beat his 
competitor only a few moments.” 


Upon the foundation laid during their first year of operation, 
Hall and Crandall sought to obtain a government mail con- 
tract in 1851. They first of all acquired a ranch at Mountain 
View, and, according to one of their drivers, they purchased 
and had delivered to this place five hundred head of horses 
and a large shipment of specially built Concord coaches.** With 
this adequate stock on hand, they were awarded, in May of 
this year, a four-year contract to carry the United States mails 
between San Francisco and San José three round trips each 
week. The terms of the contract provided for the use of six- 
horse coaches for which a compensation of six thousand dollars 
per annum would be granted by the government.“ 


12 Peter H. Burnett, Recollections and Opinions of an Old Pioneer (New York, 1880), 


375-76. 
18 Ward, ms. The horses were broken to drive on the Mountain View ranch. 
14 House Documents, 32 Cong., 2 sess., no. 56. Final approval was not granted until 


October 15, 1851. 
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Hall and Crandall announced on July 2, 1851, that their 
fare was to be reduced to sixteen dollars between San Fran- 
cisco and San José, and that stages would leave each terminal 
every morning. They further announced that their line had at 
this time been extended to Monterey; that a stage would leave 
San José every Monday and Thursday for that place, and would 
arrive the following evening.” 

This schedule remained in effect for the remainder of 1851 
and throughout the following year. They begged the public to 
take advantage of their “reduced rate” and to “visit the beauti- 
ful and healthful valley of Santa Clara,” stating that a “more 
charming drive” was not to be found in California. As one is 
“whirled rapidly through the oak openings and across the level 
plains under the skillful driving of Professors Dillon or Cran- 
dal[1], who drive their own coaches, he finds that pleasure is 
united with business, and wonders he has never made the trip 
before.” ** 

The history of staging in and around Sacramento is similar 
to that of the San Francisco peninsula. In this more northern 
area, however, the pioneering work in this form of transporta- 
tion was done by an entirely different group of men, chief 
among whom were James Birch and Frank Stevens. Both 
Birch and Stevens had previously been stage drivers in New 
England, and upon coming to California in 1849 as members 
of an overland immigrant party they soon turned again to the 
business of “driving stage.” *” 

In a manner characteristic of John Whistman, James Birch 
made his début into the staging business at Sacramento in Sep- 
tember, 1849, seated upon an old rancho wagon which was 
drawn by four Mexican bronchos.” Birch offered to transport 





- Alta California, July 2, 1851. The fare, originally thirty-two dollars, was further 
reduced to ten dollars in October of this year. Ibid., October 1, 1851. 

16 This advertisement is reproduced in Banning, Six Horses, 21. In April, 1853, Hall 
and Crandall sold this line to Dillon, Hedge and Company, and then turned their atten- 
tion to staging developments in other portions of the state. See Alta, April 10, 1853. 

17 Banning, of. cit., 9, 12. 

18 Samuel Colville, Sacramento Directory for 1856 (Sacramento, 1856), xvii. See also 
Banning, of. cit., 13-14. 
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passengers between Sacramento and Mormon Island for thirty- 
two dollars apiece.” 

The exact steps by which James Birch improved and ex- 
panded his stage-coach business are not definitely known. In 
1851 he filed a bid for and was granted a government contract 
to carry mails daily between Sacramento and Nevada City, a 
distance of seventy-four miles.” With this as an inducement, 
he organized in the same year the Telegraph Line of United 
States Mail Stages, which, with headquarters still at Sacra- 
mento, made daily contacts with such important mining towns 
as Rough and Ready, Grass Valley, and Nevada City. Before 
the close of this year he extended the Telegraph Line from 
Sacramento to Stockton.” 

Frank Stevens, who from 1849 to 1851 was in the hotel busi- 
ness, and who had only been indirectly connected with staging, 
assumed a more active réle in 1851. In this year he founded the 
Pioneer Line to operate between Sacramento and Placerville 
(Hangtown).” It appears that Birch and Stevens had some 
agreement concerning territory, for they did not compete with 
each other. And by the close of 1852, the Telegraph Line and 
the Pioneer Line had extended stage-coach service as far as 
Foster’s Bar on the North Yuba-—not many miles from 
Downieville — and to nearly all the mining towns and camps 
along the banks of the South Yuba and American Rivers.” 

Not only was Sacramento the center of staging for the regions 
mentioned above, but it likewise served as headquarters for 
lines following the Feather and Upper Sacramento Rivers. 
John Sharp, a farmer living on the Bear River, stocked the 
first stage-coach line between Sacramento and Marysville 
in 1850, and by the close of the following year there were 
six such lines operating between these two depots for the north- 


19 Colville, op. cit., xvii. 

20 House Documents, 32 Cong., 1 sess., no. 56. This was officially confirmed October 
16, 1851. 

21 Alta, July 1, 1851. 
22 Banning, of. cit., 28. 
28 Ibid., 27. 
24 Ward, ms. 
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ern mines.” And from Marysville, routes of travel led across 
to Colusa, and thence northward to Shasta in the upper waters 
of the Sacramento River.” 

It is apparent that by 1852 Sacramento, much more than 
San Francisco, had become the important center for stage- 
coach travel in California. According to the A/ta, November 
12, 1851, there were operating out of Sacramento at the time 
of writing six daily lines to Marysville, two to Coloma, one to 
Nevada City, one to Placerville, one to Auburn, one to Stock- 
ton (also one tri-weekly line), one to Drytown and Jackson.” 

The stages were “punctual and regular in the hours of their 
departure and arrival, unless delayed by bad roads,” according 
to the Alta’s Sacramento correspondent, and “to look upon 
their crowded coaches as they roll along. . . ,” continues this 
newspaperman, “we are fully convinced that our proprietors 
are well paid for the part they perform.” He placed the number 
of average daily passengers at seventy each way between Sac- 
ramento and Marysville, while he states that the Nevada City 
stage carried “eleven inside,” and the Stockton stage usually 
had its “full complement.” * 

Stage-coach operations in and around Stockton did not 
begin until 1850. It appears that those going to the southern 
mines in 1849 (and Stockton was the gate-way to this region) 
traveled by the San Joaquin River as far as Stockton, and then 
either rode horseback or walked to their destinations. The first 
vehicle passenger service out of this city was conducted by E. 


25 Alta, November 12, 1851. 

26 The route between Sacramento and Shasta by way of Marysville and Colusa was 
founded by Hall and Crandall. It was 180 miles in length. Ward, ms. See also Sacra- 
mento Union, February 8, 1873. 

27 Alta, November 12, 1851.The following are examples of rates: 





Sacramento — Nevada City $15.00 
Sacramento — Coloma 10.00 
Sacramento — Placerville | 10.00 
Sacramento — Auburn 6.00 
Sacramento — Stockton 8.00 
Sacramento — Drytown and Jackson 10.00 


See also James J. Ayers, Gold and Sunshine, Reminiscences of Early California 


(Boston, 1922), 3x6. 
*8 Alta, November 12, 1851. 
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S. Holden in conjunction with a freight business which he 
operated between Stockton and Sonora. Then early in 1851 a 
firm styled Kelly, Reynolds and Company acquired the Holden 
interests, and there was then established what may be termed 
the first daily stage-coach line out of Stockton.” From this time 
onward, the development of transportation in this area was 
rapid. By July, 1851, James Birch’s Telegraph Line with head- 
quarters at Sacramento had been extended to Stockton,” and 
not long thereafter three other staging concerns styled Fisher 
and Company, Bodge, Ready and Company, and T. Brown 
and Company established headquarters at this portal to the 
southern mines.” 


II. Coaches and Drivers 

Reference has previously been made to the first passenger 
vehicles — the wagons and omnibuses used by the pioneer stage- 
coach proprietors. These were make-shift affairs, however, and 
beginning with the summer of 1850 large and substantially 
constructed coaches were both imported and manufactured 
locally for use in California.” There were many types of 
coaches used in this region, but the one most commonly em- 
ployed was the Concord. 

The Concord coach was an old and well established product. 
It had been built by the Abbott-Downing Company of Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, ever since the founding of this concern 
in 1813,” and it had long been a popular vehicle in almost every 
part of the United States. The principle upon which this coach 
was constructed was to rest the body upon “thoroughbraces” - 
stout leather straps attached to “C” shaped springs which were 


29 Ibid., June 24, 1851. : 

30 George H. Tinkham, A Short History of Stockton (San Francisco, 1880), 313. 

81 Jbid., 313. See also H. H. Bancroft, History of California (San Francisco, 1886-90), 
VI, 151, 0.3 VI, 466, n. 

82 William Beeks is supposed to have brought the first allotment of stage-coaches 
across the plains during the summer of 1850 for use by Hall and Crandall. See Ward, MS. 

33 Charles F. Lummis, “Pioneer Transportation in America,” in McClure’s Magasine, 
xxiv (1905), 88. The founder of this company was Leon G. Abbott, credited with being 
the best wagon builder in the United States. See Edward Hungerford, “The Story of 
Wells Fargo,” in Bellman, xx (1916), 542. 
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firmly fastened to the front and rear axles.* The mode of con- 
struction was superior to any other (especially for rough 
roads), in that it permitted the body of the coach to rock fore 
and aft and make of it what Mark Twain termed a “cradle on 
wheels.” * This “swinging and swaying” effect, though far 
from being comfortable, had certain advantages over the jerky 
and jarring actions of the more rigid spring wagons often used 
in travel. 

The ash, oval-shaped body of the California-used Concord 
was a modified form of an early nineteenth century design, 
having an added advantage in that it was much larger than the 
earlier coach. Nearly all of them had upholstered seats to ac- 
commodate nine passengers inside, while at least a dozen could 
find seats on the top.** At the rear were what were known as 
“boots.” These were leather covered, triangular shaped racks 
made to hold mail, express matter, and baggage.* Directly 
under the panelled driver’s box was still another compartment, 
and in this was placed (often chained and locked) the treasure 
box containing gold dust, bullion, and other things with high 
value.** 

At times specially built coaches were ordered for use in 
California, as may be illustrated by the case of the Hall and 
Crandall Company. In 1851, Warren Hall went to Concord, 
New Hampshire, and ordered a type of coach constructed with 
a Concord running gear, but in place of the panelled driver’s 
seat and a rack for baggage it was to have front and rear dickey 
seats and boots, in order that it might carry a larger number 
of passengers and more pounds of express.” 

The weight of a Concord coach averaged about twenty-five 


34 In some instances the “thoroughbrace” was attached directly to front and rear axles. 

%5 Samuel L. Clemens (pseud. Mark Twain), Roughing It (New York, 1871), 1, 21. 
See also Banning, Six Horses, 25, and David Warren Ryder, “Stage-Coach Days,” in Sun- 
set Magazine, tix (1927), 17. 

86 Banning, of. cit., 24; J. D. Borthwick, Three Years in California (Edinburgh, 1357), 
102, Some stage-coaches were equipped with a “dickey” in the rear. This was a special 
seat attached to the body of the coach just above the “boot.” 

*T Banning, of. cit., 24; Ryder, loc. cit., 17. 
‘8 Ryder, loc. cit., 17. 
8 Ward, ms. 
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hundred pounds.” The cost in California was from twelve 
hundred to fifteen hundred dollars.“ 

The “mud-wagon,” which was another type of vehicle ex- 
tensively used in this period, was a much simpler affair. It was 
lighter in weight than the Concord, and it was built much 
lower to the ground to reduce the danger of capsizing. As in the 
case of the Concord, it was slung on “thoroughbraces,” rather 
than on main springs. The “mud-wagon,” largely because of its 
lightness and low center of gravity, was employed in mountain 
travel and over “heavy roads.” ** Some of these ‘“‘mud-wagons” 
seated twelve passengers inside and two outside on the driver’s 
seat.“ 

Other types of coaches were of course in existence in Cali- 
fornia at this time. J. D. Borthwick, an English traveler, re- 
marked, for instance, about “light-spring-waggons — mere ob- 
long boxes, with four or five seats placed across them,” and still 
others with “the same build, but better finished, and covered 
by an awning.” ** 

Regardless of the types of vehicles used, they were, with few 
exceptions, drawn by four or six horses. For this reason expert 
drivers, or “whips,” as they were then called, were required to 
drive the coaches over the rough and often winding and tortuous 
roads of California. These “whips” of the Far West, while 
remembered principally for their picturesque qualities, were 
essentially sober, dependable men. In California, Borthwick 
observed, one found neither the “jolly old coachman with his 
red face,” nor the “guard with his tin horn.” *° On the high 
driver’s box sat instead swaggering, rough-mannered, but gen- 
erally keen young men at the reins, and who, over bandit-ridden 
routes, were accompanied by equally dexterous “shot-gun mes- 


40 Banning, of. cit., 26. 

41 Tinkham, Stockton, 313. 

42 Banning, op. cit., 147-48. See also Ryder, loc. cit., 16-17. 

43 Ward, ms. 

44 Borthwick, 0. cit., 102. For another description of vehicles, see Frank Marryat, 
Mountains and Molehills (New York, 1855), 231. For other descriptions, see [Sir Henry 
Vere Huntley}, California: Its Gold and its Inhabitants (London, 1856), 1, 9-10 
45 Borthwick, of. cit., 103. 
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’ 


sengers,’ whose duty it was to protect the coach from the 
depredations of outlaws.“ 

The average stage driver was indeed in a class unto himself, 
and, to quote Bancroft, he was not the “least original and fan- 
tastic” of the conglomeration of humanity in California. He 
was the “lord in his way,” added this historian, “the captain 
of his craft, the fear of timid passengers, the admiration of the 
stable-boys, and the trusty agent of his employer.” ** Though 
he was often profane, *° he was usually gentlemanly and ac- 
commodating to his passengers.* As a general thing a “whip” 
had at least the rudiments of an education, and he was notorious 
for his very pronounced, though probably not profound, views 
on all problems of state, religion, and life.” As a class these 
men were “levelers of distinction,” says Bancroft, “and the 
judge or governor on the box beside the driver is his equal, if 
not indeed his inferior.” ™ 


III. Traveling by Stage-Coach 

With these descriptions of the coaches and drivers in mind, 
one might ask: what were some typical experiences of travelers 
over the stage routes of this early period? For illustration, a 
few interesting accounts dated about 1851 will be given here. 

If, in that year, a traveler planned to board a coach from 
Sacramento for some town in the northern mines, he would in 
all probability have been a guest of this city’s seventy-five room 
Crescent Hotel. Long before dawn he would have been called 
toa candle-lighted breakfast, which perhaps consisted of beans, 
venison, and coffee.” At break of day he would have gone to 
the front of the hotel and stage office, where, “fronting one 
way,’ would have stood a score or more of coaches “each be- 


46H. H. Bancroft, California Inter Pocula (San Francisco, 1888), 327. See also Willie 
Arthur Chalfant, Outposts of Civilization (Boston, 1928), 129. 

7 Bancroft, Inter Pocula, 327. 

48 Ibid., 327. Borthwick, op. cit., 104. 

*’ Major Ben C. Truman, “Old Time Stage Drivers on the West Coast,” in The 
Overland, xxx1 (1898), 218. 

50 Ibid, 218. 
*! Bancroft, Inter Pocula, 328. 
82 Ibid., 328. 
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hind four restive horses, at whose heads stood grooms holding 
them in check.” ™ 

Since the destination was painted on each stage, and since 
the drivers were in the habit of shouting out their routes, the 
traveler would experience little difficulty in locating his correct 
coach. Then, as soon as he would be seated with his fellow 
passengers, the driver would mount his box, cast a “critical 
glance over the rigging,” swear at the horses, make a few adjust- 
ments, gather up the “ribbons,” make such a familiar cry as “All 
aboard for Brighton, Mormon Island, Mud Springs, and 
Hangtown!” and then off the coach would go “amidst shouts 
and cracking of whips, and clatter of the horses’ feet, and the 
rattling of stages, through the town, and out into the fresh 
morning air. . .”™ 

Many travelers gave evidence of having enjoyed stage-coach 
travel, but the reverse was more frequently the case. Sir Henry 
Vere Huntley, a British traveler, has given his opinion of 
staging from Sacramento to Placerville (Hangtown). Sir 
Henry complained about the absence of classes, or “divisions,” 
aboard the stages. The passenger, he wrote, “coolly gets into the 
vehicle, and placing himself between two others, sits down, 
and relies upon his own weight making the other two sufhi- 
ciently uncomfortable, to aid him in establishing himself be- 
tween them.” Next, Sir Henry was annoyed, as were so many 
Britishers, by the unceremonious use of tobacco by “dirty 
citizens”; and lastly, he was distracted when one stage met 
another, and recognitions were made in “language that places 
blasphemy . . . as a light offence, comparatively.” ” 

The road to Placerville was the best he had traveled, for 
about twenty-five miles of it lay across plains, and the remainder 
was a “gradual ascent, each mountain increasing in magni- 
tude, till, through the forest of straggling oaks and pines 


583 Borthwick, of. cit., 102-04; J. A. Benton, The California Pilgrim (San Francisco, 


1853), 159. 
54 Joseph A. Benton, The California Pilgrim (Sacramento, 1853), 160. See also Ban- 

croft, Inter Pocula, 328-29. 

55 [Huntley], of. cit., u, 10. 
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mingled together, the heights over Placerville” were gained.” 

A much more inviting account of stage travel out of Sacra- 
mento has been left by J. D. Borthwick. “To sit behind four 
horses tearing along a good road is delightful at any time,” 
states this Britisher, “but the mere fact of such rapid locomo- 
tion ” formed only a small part of the pleasure of our journey.” 
“The atmosphere was so soft and balmy,” he continued, “that 
it waS a positive enjoyment to feel it brushing over one’s face 
like the finest floss silk.” ™ 

Travelers in the environs of Stockton have left records very 


similar to those which pertain to the Sacramento region. Re- 


lating to a stage ride between the former city and Sonora, also 
in 1851, Frank Marryat appears to have experienced the irrita- 
tions of Sir Henry H antley, rather than the exhilarating feeling 
of J. D. Borthwick. This British traveler likewise complained 
about his fellow passengers, who in this case consisted of a 
Canadian woman “who traveled under the protection of an 
ill-looking dog,” a “quarrelsome and bumptious” Yankee, 
armed with a revolver, and two or three miners who “squirted 
their juice at passing objects on the road with astonishing ac- 
curacy.” 

In Marryat’s journal one is given a vivid, although exagger- 
ated picture of the roadside inns where travelers partook of 
food and horses were exchanged. The bills of fare at these 
places were very stereotyped, according to Marryat, consisting, 
“with little variation, of a tough beefsteak, boiled potatoes, 
stewed beans, a nasty compound of dried apples, and a jug of 
molasses.” ® But to a hungry passenger these rations must have 
been more than welcome, for he would “sit down at the sum- 





mons of a bell . . . and, with the point of his knife . . . taste 
of the various condiments, . . . pile them on his plate, de- 
56 Tbid., u, 11. 


57 Stages traveled at the rate of about ten miles per hour over the best roads. See 
Bancroft, Inter Pocula, 328. 
58 Borthwick, of. cit., 108. 
58 Marryat, op. cit., 226. 
* Tbid., 230. 
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molish them with relish, and depart on his way in peace.” “ 

A more sober account of a stage ride over this same route - 
Stockton to Sonora — has been given by Hinton R. Helper. On 
his trip Helper left Stockton early in the morning, as was the 
custom. The rate of travel, he said, was “as fast as a dare-deyjl 
driver can make four horses” go. The coach passed over a 
“somewhat elevated plain,” which, being “entirely destitute of 
trees and other vegetable products,” presented to him a “most 
dreary and uninviting prospect.” ® 

About twelve o’clock the stage reached the Stanislaus River 
where lunch was had and a “fresh team” secured. Nearing 
Sonora the terrain changed “from level plains to rugged slopes 
and woodlands,” and the road, which had been “disagreeably 
dusty,” but both smooth and straight, now became winding as 
it advanced over “rocky glades, hills and gullies,” with the 
result that the passengers were “jarred and shaken without 
mercy.” © 

Sonora was reached between sundown and dark, and once 
there Helper and his fellow passengers repaired to a public 
house for supper and lodging for the night. His account of 
Sonora’s best hostelry is far from pleasant: 


The best hotel in the place is a one-story structure, built of unhewn sap- 
lings, covered with canvas and floored with dirt. It consists of one undivided 
room, in which the tables, berths, and benches are all arranged. Here we 
sleep, eat and drink. Four or five tiers of berths or bunks, one directly above 
another, are built against the walls of the cabin. . . The bedding is com- 
posed of a small straw mattress about two feet wide, an uncased pillow . . . 
and a single blanket.™ 


It remains to present one other representative account. This 
one relates to travel in the Feather River country above Marys- 
ville. In September, 1851, Dame Shirley set out on a trip to 


61 Jbid., 230. 

62 Hinton R. Helper, The Land of Gold: Reality versus Fiction (Baltimore, 1855), 64 
The exact date of this trip is not clear from reading the above account. 
68 [bid., 165, and passim. 
64 Tbid., 167. 
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Rich Bar, and her letter describing this journey is presented 
in part as follows: 


On Monday the eighth, September, I seated myself in the most excruciat- 
ing springless wagon that it was ever my lot to be victimized in, and com- 
menced my journey in earnest. I was the only passenger. For thirty miles 
the road passed through as beautiful a country as I had ever seen. Dotted 
here and there with the California oak, it reminded me of the peaceful apple 
orchards and smiling river meadows of dear old New England. As a frame 
to the graceful picture, on one side rose the Buttes, that group of hills so 
piquant and saucy; on the other tossing to Heaven the everlasting whiteness 
of their snow wreathed foreheads, stood, sublime in their very monotony, the 
glorious Sierra Nevada.® 


Gradually ascending the mountain region near Bidwell’s 
Bar, Dame Shirley remarked that the road ceased to be smooth 
and became stony and hilly. “For more than a mile we drove 
along the edge of a precipice, and so near,” wrote Dame Shirley 
in her letter, “that it seemed to me, should the horses deviate 
a hair’s breadth from their usual track, we must be dashed to 
eternity.” “ 

Such were some of the experiences and impressions of travel- 
ers of this period whose notes have been preserved. _ 


OscCAR OSBURN WINTHER 
Stanford University 





Carl I. Wheat, ed., California in 18514: The Letters of Dame Shirley (San Fran- 
cisco, 1933), 1, 8. 
86 Tbid., 1, xo. 









The Siberian Autonomous Movement 
and its Future’ 


I. I. Serebrennikov 

Before the construction of the Trans-Siberian Railway, 
Siberia was unknown to the outside world, except as a place 
of penal settlement for convicts and political exiles. The only 
products it supplied to European Russia were furs and gold. 
It was very sparsely populated and its towns and cities were of 
little importance. The intellectual classes of the country were 
developing slowly, and it was only in the 80’s of the last century 
that private journalistic enterprise first began to appear. There- 
after, however, the educated and cultured classes began to 
assert themselves and to take an active part in politics, par- 
ticularly in the movement for the autonomy of Siberia as a 
self-governing colony. The principal leaders in this autono- 
mous movement were the well-known Siberian patriots N. M. 
Yadrintsev and G. N. Potanin, the former a prominent jour- 
nalist and the latter an eminent explorer and writer. They 
called themselves oblastniki or regionalists, and advocated self- 
government for such remote regions as Siberia. At first their 
program was a very moderate one. They fought for the develop- 
ment of popular education, and for the establishment of a 
university; they called young Siberians, who were students in 
the higher schools in European Russia, to serve the interests of 
the region of their birth. They protested against forcibly filling 


1 This article is based on the following works, supplemented by the author’s personal 
knowledge of the events described: 

E. G. Svatikov, Rossiia i Sibir. Ocherki po istorii Sibirskago oblastnichestva v XIX 
veke (Prague, 1930) ; I. A. Yakushev, “Ocherki oblastnogo dvizheniia vy Sibiri,” Sbor- 
niki Volnaia Sibir, t-vu (Prague, 1927-1929) ; G. K. Guins, Sibir, soiuzniki i Kolchak. 2 
vols. (Peking, 1921) ; I. I. Serebrennikov, Sibirevedenie (Harbin, 1920) ; I. G. Borisov, 
Ekonomicheskaia geografia S.S.S.R. (Ivanovo-Voznesensk, 1926), and Ekonomecheskaia 
geografiia Sibiri (Novosibirsk, 1928). 

Professor H. H. Fisher of Stanford University has assisted in the preparation of this 
article for publication. 
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Siberia with social outcasts from European Russia and tried 
to bring an end to the practice of deporting criminals to Siberia. 
Their program also included the question of the Siberian 
Inorodtst or primitive native tribes whose living conditions 
they desired to improve in order to save them from extinction. 
Economically, the Siberian patriots protested against the sub- 
ordination of Siberian interests to the selfish aims of the pro- 
ducing centers of European Russia. Later, the general question 
of communications in Siberia and particularly of the Northern 
Sea Route was added to their program. 

With the completion of the Trans-Siberian and the Chinese 
Eastern Railways in 1903 Russia reached the peak of her great 
influence in Far Eastern affairs. Siberia, now experiencing a 
rapid economic development, naturally felt the effects of the 
complications of Far Eastern politics. In 1900 there was a par- 
tial mobilization in Siberia and local troops and Cossacks were 
sent to China along with the forces of European powers during 
the Boxer troubles. Four years later came the Russo-Japanese 
War during which Siberians became acquainted with Man- 
churia and peasants from European Russia, as soldiers, gained 
first hand knowledge of the land and conditions of Siberia. 
This latter circumstance was the main cause of the increase in 
emigration to Siberia after the close of the war. 

During the tempestuous days which followed Russia’s defeat 
in Manchuria, the revolutionary movement assumed extremely 
radical forms in the larger Siberian towns against which the 
government adopted strong measures. At the same time, region- 
alism, still in its infancy, began to take a more definite form. 
The center of the movement was Tomsk, the home of Potanin 
the leader of the Siberian patriots. Under his influence the 
Siberian Regional Union was organized in 1905 and under 
his chairmanship a conference on August 28-29 of that year 
adopted a constitution of which chapter III contained the 
following declaration: 


Being an indivisible part of Russia, Siberia participates on an equal footing 
with the rest of Russia, in the general system of state government. Owing 
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to her historic, geographic, ethnographic, and economic conditions, as wel] 
as purely local trade — industrial and agricultural interests — she represents 
a separate region. Each region has the right of self-government, therefore 
it is declared that Siberia, owing to the above-mentioned conditions and 
interests, needs the organization of a regional system of self-government, 
in the form of a Siberian Regional Duma, which should independently solve 
all local affairs and questions: social, economic, cultural, and educational . . . 


Regarding the organization of this Siberian Regional self- 
gowernment, the conference resolved that the details of the laws 
relating to it, as well as the relations between the Regional 
Duma and the central government of Russia, should be worked 
out by national representation. The relations between the Si- 
berian Regional Duma and the minor Siberian units of self- 
government should be decided by the Siberian Duma. 

The Siberian Regional Union considered it absolutely neces- 
sary to press for a definition of the mutual relations between 
the central authority, and local self-government, the authority 
of the central state institutions to be exactly defined and regu- 
lated by law. The Union held that the authority of the local 
self-government should have jurisdiction over all affairs except 
those which are under the jurisdiction of the Central Institu- 
tions; that local self-government should have wide freedom 
of initiative and of action in all matters which are not legally 
excluded from its control. To the authority of the Siberian 
Regional Duma should be referred local finances, popular 
education, public health, public safety, local communications, 
tariffs, exploitation and disposal of land with water, forests, 
and mines, regulations governing immigration and coloniza- 
tion and also legislation relating to the native tribes. 

It is interesting to note that the Siberian Regional Union in 
its declaration, clearly showed the absence of any separatist 
tendencies, and refrained from any suggestion of a Siberian 
Constituent Assembly, which should define the limits of Si- 
berian autonomy, and regulate relations between Siberia and 
European Russia. This union showed its unfailing loyalty to 
the central government and agreed that the limits of Siberian 
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autonomy must be solved by national representation of all 
Russia through her constitutional government. Since 1905 the 
Siberian regional movement has taken on the definite character 
of pure autonomy. 

Despite the advance represented by the formulation of a 
political program, Siberian regionalism during the stormy 
years of 1904-1905 remained quiescent, and its aims were under- 
stood only by a few small groups of the Siberian intelligentsia. 
It had no active propagation among the masses of the popula- 
tion. At that time the Siberian people were influenced chiefly 
by radicals, mostly socialists, Social Democrats as well as So- 
cialist Revolutionists, and it must be stated that Russian Social 
Democrats were always stubbornly antagonistic to the aims and 
ideals of the Siberian regionalist movement. These Social Demo- 
crats, including both Mensheviks and Bolsheviks, declared 
themselves ardent centralists and held that every autonomous 
movement only retarded the development of proletarian class- 
consciousness and of unity in the proletarian struggle. Socialist- 
Revolutionists on the other hand supported the principle of 
federalism, and therefore could not object to the purposes and 
aims of Siberian regionalism, formulated by the Siberian 
Regional Union. But on the whole the Socialist Revolutionists 
paid little attention to this Siberian political movement, as 
they were absorbed by the more important questions relating 
to all-Russian affairs. 

In spite of the political reaction in Russia which followed 
the Russo-Japanese war, Siberian regionalism continued to 
exist as a minor political current. It did not develop any or- 
ganized form, since after 1905 the Siberian Regional Union 
ceased to exist. Siberian regionalist aims were propagated 
chiefly by local newspapers, not only by Sibir (Siberia) in 
Irkutsk and Sibirskaia Zhizn (Siberian life) in Tomsk. In 1906 
at St. Petersburg there began to appear a monthly magazine, 
with regionalist sympathies, the Sibirskie Voprosy (Siberian 
Questions). About the same time the “Society for Investigat- 
ing Siberia and Improving her Life” was founded in St. 
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Petersburg. This society established branches in all the large 
towns of Siberia, and soon became sympathetic to regionalist 
aspirations. In St. Petersburg also was established a group of 
Siberian members of the State Duma. 

In their daily and monthly periodicals, Siberian regionalists 
began to advocate the extension of zemstvo self-government to 
Siberia, hoping when this had been done the Siberian provincial 
zemstvos would be able to unite into an All-Siberian Union 
of Zemstvos, and by this means to lay the foundation. The 
regionalists also correctly pointed out that in accordance with 
the rapid economic progress Siberia must be better governed 
than before, and many necessary reforms must be introduced. 
They said that to govern Siberia from so remote a center as St. 
Petersburg was becoming each year more and more difficult, 
if not impossible, and that the central government failed to 
satisfy the modern needs of Siberia and thereby retarded her 
general progress. This progress was necessary even for Russia 
as a whole, in view of the fact that Siberia was the larger 
part of the Empire and that her general improvement would 
strengthen the position of Russia on the Asiatic continent. 

In justice to Russia, it must be said that the government in- 
creased the Siberian budget, in respect to immigration and 
colonization, construction of new railways, etc., but it was slow 
to introduce general reforms, being afraid possibly of the revo- 
lutionary spirit of the Siberian population and its separatist 
tendencies. These fears were, however, without foundation, 
particularly after 1905, when the evacuation of the Russian 
troops from the Manchurian theater of war had been com- 
pleted. 

Up to the year 1914, Siberia advanced rapidly and its future 
was promising. During the period 1906-13, over three million 
colonists emigrated to Siberia and her population in 1914 was 
estimated at 12,500,000. Her arable and agricultural area 
equalled sixty-eight million acres, and her population owned 
more than forty million head of cattle of various kinds. Certain 
agricultural products, such as butter, had found a great de- 
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mand in the European market. In the Russian Far East the 
fishing industry developed on a large scale. The Amur Rail- 
way was built and just before the World War general extension 
of the railways in Siberia amounted to about 6,300 miles, not 
including the Chinese Eastern Railway in Manchuria. 

During the World War hundreds of thousands of Siberian 
peasants were removed from their peaceful productive labors, 
equipped with rifles, and sent to the front where they gained 
fame as brave soldiers. For the first time in their lives, many 
of these Siberian soldiers visited the towns and capitals of 
European Russia. Many of them were made prisoners of war 
in Central Europe. In the early stages of the war, there began 
to arrive in Siberia in large numbers, German, Austrian, and 
Turkish prisoners of war, which circumstance was of great 
significance to Siberia a few years later when revolution broke 
out in Russia. 

During these trying war years, the regionalist movement in 
Siberia continued to develop and to grow, together with the 
general growth of the revolutionary movement in Russia, but 
without any separatist tendencies. The former simple concep- 
tion of Siberian regionalism, which had as its object autonomy 
of all Siberia began now to become complicated to some extent, 
with the appearance of nationalist tendencies among some of 
the native tribes, such as the Buriats and Yakuts, and also owing 
to the fact that the Russian Far East, the Amur and Maritime 
regions, Kamchatka and Sakhalin, also began to show separatist 
tendencies from Siberia as a whole. The Far Eastern Siberians 
were of the opinion that Siberia was too big to be one auto- 
nomous region, and that the Far East had its own special inter- 
ests. Even among the regionalists there were supporters of 
federalism who assumed that all Russia would be divided into 
a number of regions or states, and in their plans Siberia was 
often considered not as one but as several states, possibly three 
states, Western and Eastern Siberia and the Russian Far East. 

The opponents of these federalists, answered that great fed- 
erative powers commonly were built from the bottom upwards, 
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by joining several separate states together, as it was in the 
United States of America, and in Germany, and that it was 
very difficult to build up a federation inversely, even by pro- 
claiming it through revolution. It is easy enough to discuss but 
difficult to unite states which did not then exist. This federalism, 
however, did not draw the support of Siberian regionalists to 
any remarkable extent. 

The Russian revolution of March, 1917, found the Siberian 
regionalists unprepared. In this revolution, the leaders of the 
people and the heroes of the revolution appeared to be socialists 
of every shade of opinion. Their success was determined by 
their demagogic abilities. At the height of the revolution the 
modest political program of the Siberian regionalists was of 
minor interest to the people. Moreover it did not include any 
social reforms. It should also be noted that the principal leaders 
in the revolutionary movement in Siberia, did not belong to 
the Siberian intelligentsia, but sprang from the ranks of former 
political convicts. In some cities of Siberia, there were founded, 
however, small Siberian regionalist groups, which started an 
independent political movement. These groups were most ac- 
tive in the two large Siberian cities of Tomsk in western and 
Irkutsk in eastern Siberia. 

Under the influence of the local regionalists, headed by G. 
N. Potanin, the Tomsk Provincial Assembly, in its meeting 
of May 10, 1917, had accepted a regionalist resolution and made 
the following declaration: 


Siberia, owing to her geographic position, her vastness and her special 
ethnographic and other local conditions, is to receive the right of wide self- 
government, but not to break her political connection with the Russian 
Republic. Siberia is to have her own All-Siberian Regional Duma, which 
will make laws relating to the internal affairs of Siberia. In general state 
questions, Siberia is to abide by the laws of the Russian Republic. 


The Assembly decided to convoke a Siberian Regional Con- 
gress to solve the question of the future political position of 
Siberia, and began the preliminary work on the organization 
of this congress. At the same time, the Irkutsk regionalists 
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started propaganda on the purposes and aims of Siberian 
regionalism, by lectures, pamphlets and proclamations on 
regionalist questions. 

The attempt to convoke an All-Siberian congress failed and 


‘only a preliminary conference met. ‘This conference opened in 


Tomsk on the second of August, 1917, in the presence of sixty 


“delegates under the chairmanship of Potanin. Two main declar- 


ations were adopted: one on the principles of Siberian auton- 
omy and the other on the convocation of the first Siberian 
Regional Congress. During the first sitting of this conference, 
the white and green Siberian Regionalist flag, with the inscrip- 
tion “LONG LIVE AUTONOMOUS SIBERIA,” was 
raised for the first time in the history of the country. This flag, 
on which were represented the prevailing colors of Siberia in 
her summer and winter garb, became later the battle flag of 
the Siberian patriots in their struggle for autonomy. 

The conference closed on the ninth of August with the elec- 
tion of the Central Siberian Organizing Committee, which had 
for its main purpose the convoking of a regional congress, and 
the preparation of the necessary materials for future use. On 
this committee were represented all political opinions of that 
time, excluding the Bolsheviks, who continued to remain ardent 
centralists and irreconcilable adversaries of the Siberian 
regionalists. In a short time after the conference branches of 
the committee were organized in twenty-seven cities of Siberia. 

The first Siberian Regional Congress met on October 8, 1917, 
in the public recreation hall of the Tomsk Technological In- 
stitute, with about one hundred and seventy delegates from 
various provinces of Siberia. Among this number thirty-three 
delegates represented twenty-three united national organiza- 
tions of the country. The congress completed its work by the 
1sth of October, 1917, just two weeks before the Bolshevik 
coup d’état in St. Petersburg, after having drafted a constitu- 
tion of autonomous Siberia, and having fixed the limits of its 
autonomy. 


This draft constitution placed the supreme legislative power 
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in the Siberian Regional Duma; the executive power in a cabj- 
net of ministers responsible to the Duma. It was assumed that 
this draft constitution would be confirmed by the future Al]. » 
Russian Constituent Assembly. The congress also proposed” 
certain organizations of an All-Siberian importance, such aif 
a Siberian Regional Land Committee, with provincial branches. 
at various places, a Siberian Economic Committee and a §Si-* 
berian Statistical Institute. For final approval, the constitution 
was to be considered by a Regional Constituent Assembly, 
which was to be elected by universal suffrage on the basis of 
proportional representation. The congress, therefore, elected 
an executive committee consisting of eight members to carry 
out these decisions. 

The Siberian regionalists having formulated their elaborate 
program intended to put it into effect systematically and gradu- 
ally, but unfortunately, the Bolshevik revolution in Petrograd 
caused them to hasten the convocation of the Siberian Regional 
Duma and the election of a provisional Siberian government. 
These measures were deemed necessary to save Siberia from 
communism, and if necessary to enter a conflict with the Bol- 
shevik usurpers of authority. 

Towards the end of 1917, the predominant position in the 
Siberian regionalist movement was held by the Socialist Revolu- 
tionists, who, having lost their former great influence upon the 
masses in European Russia where Bolshevism was now pre- 
dominant, hoped to use their influential position in the Siberian 
autonomous movement in the interests of their own party. 

To meet the pressing political problems of the moment, the 
Executive Committee convoked an Extraordinary Regional 
Congress which met on December 6, 1917 in Tomsk in the 
presence of one hundred and fifty-five delegates. The sessions 
of the congress took place in a tense political situation and the 
delegates met in daily expectation of arrest by the Bolsheviks, 
who now censidered themselves the dominant power in Siberia. 
Notwithstanding this situation, the congress carried out if 
plans and closed on December 15. 
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With respect to the current political situation this congress 
declared the source of all state power to be the forthcoming 
All-Russian Constituent Assembly, which should reaffirm dem- 
ocratic order in a great republic and the right of self-determi- 
nation for all nations and regions of that republic and which 
would find a true path to peace. Pending the accomplishment 
of these ends it was resolved that: 


During the time when Siberia is in this state of chaos, with no central 
democratic authority, with the approaching financial catastrophe, urgent 
need of money, menace of famine in its eastern and northern parts, complete 
dislocation of communications, and the paralysis of all industry, commerce 
and trade, the Congress, in order to save Siberia, shall endeavor to create 
an All-Siberian socialist authority including representatives of all socialist 
parties from the National Socialists to the Bolsheviks. This authority is to 
be vested in a Siberian Regional Council which is responsible to the Duma. 


It is strange to read in the above-mentioned declaration, that 
the future Siberian Regional Duma was to admit as its mem- 
bers only socialists, including, however, the Bolsheviks who 
were ardent opponents of Siberian regionalism. This statement 
should be considered as a sign of the times, and as an indication 
of the strong influence of Socialist Revolutionists upon the work 
of the congress. It is, however, necessary to state that the con- 
gress in a special statement, explained that Bolsheviks should 
be admitted into the Siberian Duma only on the condition that 
they would support an All-Russian Constituent Assembly and 
regional self-determination for Siberia. 

According to the decisions of the congress, the Provisional 
Siberian Regional Duma was to consist of representatives of 
the zemstvos, officials of the municipal governments, demo- 
cratic and revolutionary organizations, much the same as the 
soviets of the workers’, soldiers’, and peasants’ delegates. The 
Congress also elected a Provisional Regional Council of seven 
members under the leadership of G. N. Potanin. This council 
Was instructed to convoke a Siberian Regional Duma, to pre- 
pare for the election of a Siberian Constituent Assembly, and 
to organize finances, nationalities, and war committees. 
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The Provisional Siberian Regional Council in its essence, 
appeared to be the first regional government of Siberia, and 
was certainly the embryo of this government. Immediately 
after its election, it undertook measures for the convocation in 
the near future of a Regional Duma. In the chaotic revolution- 
ary conditions prevalent at the end of 1917, this was not an 
easy task. But, in the middle of January, 1918, about one hun- 
dred delegates from different parts of Siberia arrived at Tomsk. 
At this time it was already known that the Bolsheviks had 
crushed the All-Russian Constituent Assembly in Petrograd, 
and given a death blow to the dreams and aspirations of sup- 
porters of democracy in Russia. It is quite evident that the 
Bolsheviks were now free to suppress the Siberian Duma. 
Actually on the night of January 25, 1918, the Tomsk Bolshe- 
viks surrounded the house where the delegates of the Duma 
lived and arrested all those whom they were able to find. Among 
those arrested were some members of the Siberian Regional 
Council. 

Those delegates of the Duma who escaped arrest determined 
to hold a meeting of the Duma in spite of Bolshevik opposition 
and it eventually took place on the evening of January 28 in 
the house of the Tomsk District Supply Office, in the presence 
of about forty-five members. At this historic meeting a Pro- 
visional Siberian Government was formed. The elected mem- 
bers, however, were those who had been appointed at previous 
party meetings. This new Siberian government was composed 
of twenty ministers, this large number being necessary to satisfy 
the demands of the numerous parties of the Duma. Members 
of the Siberian government were selected hastily in an atmo- 
sphere of tense nervousness, and they were, therefore, not care- 
fully chosen, and about half of them were elected in their 
absence and without their previous knowledge. 

The political situation in Siberia where the Bolsheviks were 
spreading their influence to one region after another, compelled 
the newly elected Provisional Siberian Government to struggle 
with these usurpers of authority. More active members of the 
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government, mostly from the ranks of the Socialist-Revolu- 
tionists, immediately after their election left Tomsk for the 
Far East, where they settled in Harbin, hoping that in the zone 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway they could gather their forces 
to carry on the struggle against the Bolsheviks in Siberia. In 
Harbin it was also considered easier to start diplomatic rela- 
tions with the allies of Russia. This gathering of members of 
the Siberian Government, later known as the Government of 
Autonomous Siberia, appointed secret emissaries in all the 
important towns of Siberia, where contacts were made with 
the secret anti-Bolshevik military organizations, which had 
begun to spring up in nearly all the Siberian cities to prepare 
for the overthrow of the soviets. 

As is well known, the rising against the soviets in Siberia 
had been hastened and supported by Czechoslovak troops. At 
the end of May they captured from the Bolsheviks the import- 
ant cities of Omsk, ‘Tomsk, Barnaul, Semipalatinsk, and Novo- 
Nikolaevsk. ‘They liberated part of western Siberia, and handed 
over the control of it temporarily to the West Siberian Com- 
missariat. Under the guidance of this commissariat the young 
Siberian volunteer army, together with the Czechoslovak 
troops, undertook to clear the rest of Siberia of the Bolsheviks. 

At the end of June the West Siberian Commissariat, which 
had its headquarters in Omsk, handed over its authority to the 
members of the Siberian government, who had been elected 
by the Siberian Regional Duma at its meeting on the 28th of 
January, 1918, and who happened to be in Siberia when it was 
liberated from the Bolsheviks. This Omsk government, known 
as the Provisional Siberian Government, included five and 
later six members and reflected more moderate opinions than 
the previously mentioned government of autonomous Siberia, 
which in the autumn of 1918 left Harbin for Vladivostok to 
popularize the movement in Siberian territory. 

On the fourth of July, 1918, the Provisional Siberian Gov- 
ernment declared the political independence of Siberia, and 
at the same time announced its determination to continue the 
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struggle against the Bolsheviks for the regeneration of Russia. 
The brief history of this government was marked by a stubborn 
internal struggle for predominance between the moderate 
Siberian regionalists and the Socialist-Revolutionists. 

As a result of the political situation in Siberia, the Pro- 
visional Siberian Government on November 3, 1918 announced 
its intention of handing over the supreme authority on Siberian 
territory, to the All-Russian Provisional Government, elected 
in September, 1918, at a state conference in Ufa. 

History must at least record that there existed for four 
months, July to November, 1918, an independent Siberian 
Republic of which the outer world knows nothing. This short 
existence of the republic was not altogether due to the efforts 
of Siberian regionalists but in a large measure to the whim and 
caprice of the revolution. 

The Provisional Siberian Government honestly and sincerely 
fulfilled the task imposed on it, and later handed over to the 
All-Russian Government at Omsk, a vast territory in Siberia 
and in the Urals, with a strong army to continue the armed 
struggle against the Bolsheviks for the liberation of Russia. 
During this time the Siberian regionalists certainly did not 
show any separatist tendencies. On the contrary, their slogan 
during this stormy period was: THROUGH THE AUTONOMY OF 
SIBERIA TO THE REGENERATION OF RUSSIA! 

The civil war in Siberia and the Urals ended in the winter 
of 1919 with the complete defeat of the anti-Bolshevik forces. 
The spasmodic outbreaks which followed later in the Trans- 
baikal region and in the Far East in 1920-22 were also without 
success. 

By 1923 the Soviets were firmly established in Siberia. After 
that year, the regionalist movement in Siberia was suppressed 
and became illegal. Although staunch centralists, the Bolshe- 
viks nevertheless yielded to the demands of the populace and 
formed in Siberia a series of autonomous republics and regions. 
In parts of the country where the prevailing populations are 
aboriginal two republics appeared : the Mongol-Buriat around 
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Lake Baikal, and the Yakut in North Siberia, and one 
autonomous region, Oirat in the Altai mountains. Where there 
was an overwhelming Russian population there have been 
formed two autonomous regions, the Siberian and the Far 
Eastern. These three autonomous regions, and the two autono- 
mous republics of Siberia, are component parts of the Russian 
Soviet Federated Socialist Republic, one of the six United 
Republics of the Soviet Union (U.S.S.R.). The area of the 
above-mentioned autonomous regions and republics is eleven 
million square kilometers, as follows: 


Siberian Autonomous Region................ 4,300,000 square kilometers 
Far Eastern Autonomous Region.......... 2,445,000 square kilometers 
Mongol-Buriat Autonomous Republic.. 420,000 square kilometers 
Yakut Autonomous Republic.................. 3,770,000 square kilometers 
Oirat Autonomous Region.................... 85,000 square kilometers 

y ARMIES use Teoma ON 11,020,000 square kilometers 


It is impossible here to consider the question of the admin- 
istration and legislative competence of these new autonomous 
republics and regions in Soviet Siberia. It will be sufficient 
to state that the Bolsheviks were obliged to recognize the prin- 
ciple of autonomy. It may be supposed that if these Siberian 
autonomous regions and republics were united into one Siberian 
Federative Republic and the powers of this republic were en- 
larged, Siberian regionalists probably would be satisfied, cer- 
tainly on the condition that the Siberian Republic was rebuilt 
on the foundations of democracy and of normal freedom and 
liberty for all its peoples. 

The Siberian regionalists, like other Russian democrats who 
are now in exile, think that the communist experiment in Rus- 
sia is bound to fail sooner or later, and they anticipate that 
the regional movement in Siberia will reappear with renewed 
vigor as soon as normal conditions of life are reestablished. It 
may be foreseen that Siberia will be able to recover rapidly 
from the consequences of social revolution, owing to her rich 
natural resources as well as to the energy and spirit of enter- 
prise of her people. 
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It is well known now that characteristic features of the pres- 
ent situation are the shifting of the center of the world’s trade 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, the tense struggle for 
predominance in the markets of the Far East, and the Euro- 
peanization of the various races of Asia. These tendencies of 
the world situation will influence a new Russia to entrench 
herself more firmly on the continent of Asia, as it was before, 
and to pay the greatest attention to her Asiatic possessions, 
Therefore, it may be prophesied that with the end of the Rus- 
sian Revolution, there will begin for Siberia, a new and favor- 
able era in her history. 

Russia is now becoming more a Eurasian than a European 
power and her interests also are gradually being transferred 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, from west to east. After 
the World War Russia lost the large territories on her western 
frontier, Finland, Poland, Latvia, Esthonia, Lithuania and 
Bessarabia, some 850,000 square kilometers, nearly fifteen per- 
cent of the former area of European Russia. At the same time it 
must be remembered that Russia has not lost one kilometer of 
territory in Siberia and Central Asia. It is a significant fact, 
the results of which cannot be foreseen at present. 

Recent events in Manchuria have resulted in the lengthening 
of the Russo-Japanese land frontier, and the approach of Japan 
towards Siberia, and consequently Russia will be obliged to 
be watchful on her Far Eastern borderlands. If the worst comes, 
and there should be an armed conflict between the U.S.S.R. 
and Japan resulting in the loss of Russian territory in the Far 
East to the Japanese and the closing of Russia’s outlet on the 
Pacific, the future government of Russia would then be obliged 
to assure her Asiatic possessions, chiefly Siberia, and to prepare 
herself for a third Russo-Japanese war possibly with China 
and the United States of America as her allies. 

The Siberian regionalists hope that when a new Russia arises, 
it will hand over all local affairs in Siberia to her autonomous 
government, without fear of the separatist tendencies of the 
Siberians. The absence of these tendencies has been clearly 
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demonstrated during the great World War, and the stormy 
revolutionary years 1918-1922 which followed. 

Siberia is not India. In this great North Asiatic country, 
eighty percent of the population are Russians and in the future 
this percentage is likely to increase owing to immigration from 
European Russia. It will be a long time before the Russian 
population in Siberia will be numerous and imposing. But no 
one European state will have on the continent of Asia so large 
a white population as will Russia. 

I. I. SEREBRENNIKOV 
Tientsin, China 





The Webster Land Claims in New Zealand 
John Alden Greenlee 


At various intervals during a period of eighty-five years, 
from November, 1840, to December, 1925, the governments of 
the United States, Great Britain, and New Zealand were in- 
volved in correspondence and litigation over the claims of 
William Webster for land in New Zealand, the title to which 
he claimed acts of the British Crown had deprived him. Before 
the establishment of British sovereignty over the archipelago 
of New Zealand, a number of ambitious men had gone to that 
region, encouraged by rumors that it would be annexed to the 
queen’s dominions. Desirous of securing as much valuable 
property as possible before that event occurred, traders took 
advantage of the Maoris and purchased large tracts of land 
with little attention to its exact boundaries. The humanitarian 
policy of the colonial office combined with the efforts of mis- 
sionaries to thwart such schemes. To accomplish this end, two 
definite steps were taken: the natives were persuaded to cede 
their sovereign rights to the British Crown in return for pro- 
tection of their interests; and an ordinance was passed making 
it compulsory for all those who had purchased land before 
annexation to prove the validity of their titles before a local 
land commission. 

Honorable men as well as reprehensible individuals had 
purchased land from the Maoris expecting to reap profits after 
annexation. Consequently, to ensure equitable treatment of 
the natives, the land commissions forced each claimant to prove 
that his purchases had been bona-fide, and that a sufficient 
price had been paid. In addition, a minimum price was set for 
each acre, and the area of land to be granted by the Crown was 
limited in order to prevent large estates from being secured by 
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speculators. In connection with the review of Webster’s land 
purchases before 1840, the local colonial officials deemed it 
equitable to deny certain of his claims, thus furnishing the 
basis for the litigation. Ultimately the view that Webster had 
been deprived of nothing by the action of the British govern- 
ment was sustained. But the matter dragged out long after the 
death of Webster, and involved a number of important points 
in international law and colonial administration. 

In the fourth decade of the nineteenth century, William 
Webster left the State of Maine for the Antipodes with a cash 
capital of six thousand dollars. In Sydney he invested this sum 
in merchandise suitable for trading with the natives of New 
Zealand. He was backed financially by a group of Sydney 
merchants, who furnished not only goods but also a ship. His 
experiences as a pioneer trader were not much different from 
those of others of the period, for there were several Americans 
engaged in trade incidental to the whaling industry in that 
part of the world. He learned the language of the Maoris, cul- 
tivated their friendship, and developed extensive trade rela- 
tions with them.’ 

Webster established several trading stations for the purpose 
of exchanging his merchandise for timber and other products. 
Between the years 1835 and 1840, he purchased land in the 
Frith of the Thames near Auckland from native chiefs for the 
consideration of cash and merchandise amounting to about 
seventy-eight thousand dollars, receiving deeds for about five 
hundred thousand acres. He had no connection with the govern- 
ment of the United States except for the fact that he was an 
American citizen. Webster received assistance only from the 
merchants of Sydney, Australia.” 

Although the British government denied sovereignty over 


1 New Zealand Appendix to the Journals of the House of Representatives, 1887, 
Session 1, Paper A-4, p. 1 (hereinafter cited as New Zealand Appendix to Journals). 
Also United States Senate Miscellaneous Documents, 52 Cong., 1 sess., No. 167, p. 28 
(hereinafter cited as Senate Miscellaneous Documents). 

2 New Zealand A ppendix to Journals, 1887, Session u, Paper A-4, p. 1; also Senate 
Miscellaneous Documents, 52 Cong., 1 sess., No. 167, p. 27. 
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the Maori tribes of New Zealand, it had maintained James 
Busby since 1833 as Resident Magistrate in the Bay of Islands, 
in itself a denial of sovereignty. His duty had been to establish 
a semblance of order among the escaped felons and the Ameri- 
can, British, and French traders and whalers who frequented 
the locality. However, Busby was provided with no armed 
force with which to make his decisions effective, and was popu- 
larly known as the “ship-of-war without guns” in that rough 
community, on the site of the present city of Auckland.* 

The unauthorized move of the New Zealand Company in 
May, 1839 in despatching a shipload of colonists to New Zea- 
land, spurred a hesitant British government to action.* On the 
next regular mail ship, Captain William Hobson, R.N. was 
sent to the Antipodes, having been instructed to establish the 
sovereignty of the Crown over New Zealand under the govern- 
ment of New South Wales. He arrived in the Bay of Islands 
in February, 1840, empowered to act as consul under the foreign 
office, and as “Lieutenant-Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief” under the colonial office. Acting as consul, he convened 
the Maori chiefs of the North Island at once, and with the 
assistance of missionaries on the scene, secured an acknowl- 
edgement by treaty of British sovereignty over New Zealand. 
On February 6, 1840, he secured their signatures to the Treaty 
of Waitangi, which proclaimed in clear language that the 
Maoris submitted to the queen’s authority in return for a guar- 
antee of their property rights in the land; and that if at any 
time they might desire to sell their land, the Crown should have 
the first right of purchase at a fair price. Thus the British gov- 
ernment and the Maori tribes were in a position to maintain 
that all sales of land made by individual Maoris to Europeans 
before annexation were invalidated. They also stated that the 
ratification of the Crown in the form of a legal grant would be 
necessary before any land sales could be validated. From Feb- 


8 [bid.; also Hansard, third series, vol. Lv, cols. 525, 532. 
4J. C. Beaglehole, Captain Hobson and The New Zealand Company, A Study - 
Colonial Administration (Northampton, Mass., 1927-1928), Smith College Studies m 


History, Xi, 27, 47- 
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ruary, 1840 forward, land could be purchased only by means 
of the regular Crown grants, sales by Maoris directly to the 
purchaser being illegal.° 

On February 9, 1841, Governor Hobson ordered all aliens 
to forward a copy of their land claims to the office of the Co- 
lonial Secretary in Auckland before the first of June of that 
year.” The New Zealand Land Ordinance was passed on June 
g, 1841 by the legislature of New Zealand in conformity with 
the instructions of the home government. Three important pro- 
visions were included in this Act: first, all titles or conveyances 
to land given by the Maoris before 1840 and not subsequently 
confirmed by Her Majesty were to be null and void; second, 
no grant of land to any individual whether from the Crown or 
from the Maoris before 1840, was to exceed two thousand five 
hundred sixty acres (four square miles); third, no grant of 
land was to include ground within one hundred feet of high 
tidewater mark, or land needed for defense or for townsites." 

The land commission appointed by the Governor had been 
operating for nearly ten months when the New Zealand Ga- 
zette on October 20, 1841, printed a notice from the governor 
stating that Her Majesty’s principal secretary of state for the 
colonies had ordered all British and foreign claims to be in- 
vestigated and disposed of by the New Zealand land commis- 
sion. In addition, it was ordered that all claims should contain 
the exact location of the land, its extent and boundaries, the 
names of the native vendors, the considerations paid to them, 
and, in the case of derivative claims, the names and considera- 
tions paid by intermediate purchasers.® 

After the annexation of New Zealand by the British govern- 
ment, Webster’s land titles appeared as equal in respect to 
origin as that of the government, for he had secured possession 


5 Enclosure in Gipps to Russell, 9 February, 1840, British Parliamentary Papers, 1840, 
Xxx, Paper, 560, p. 578. 

8 New Zealand Appendix to Journals, 1887, Session u, Paper A-4, p. 5; also Senate 
Miscellaneous Documents, 52 Cong., 1 sess., No. 167, pp. 29-30. 

7 Ibid. 
8 Ibid. 
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by deeds, which were considered by later decisions of British 
tribunals as treaties with the original owners. Therefore, Web- 
ster maintained that his claims were unaffected either by the 
ordinances and proclamations of Governor Hobson or by the 
Treaty of Waitangi.” 

On July 20, 1841, William Webster laid before the Colonial 
Secretary of New Zealand claims for seven titles of land ac- 
companied by statements of purchase, requesting that they be 
placed before the land commission only for examination.” In 
the same letter, he expressed his desire to testify and to prove 
all of his purchases, but because of the seasonal rush then taking 
place in his business, he asked additional time to prepare his 
case. Webster also informed the New Zealand officials in this 
letter that on November 4, 1840, he had sent all of his claims 
for land to the American consul at Sydney, requesting that 
his petition be forwarded to Washington.” 

On August 7, 1841, the colonial secretary informed Webster 
that he must state distinctly whether he submitted his claims 
as a British subject or as an American citizen. If he acted as 
a British subject, his case would take the direction prescribed 
by law, but if he filed as an American citizen, his claims would 


8 bid. 
10 Land owned by William Webster in 1840 (Ibid.) : 
DESCRIPTION BOUGHT IN PRICE PAID 

Part of the Island of Waiheke 1836 £ 558. 
Land at Coromandel Harbour 1836 1000. 
Land on Banks of the Thames River 1836 250. 
Land on Banks of the Watemata River 1837 280. 
Barrier Island* 1837 1200. 
Mercury Island 1838 490. 
Land at Point Rodney 1838 490. 
Land on the Bay of Plenty 1839 450. 
Land on the Piako River 1839 1375. 
Spent for buildings and improvements 1835-1840 9060. 
Total outlay in cash and merchandise for 500,000 Acres (est.) £ 15,607. 
$ 78,145. 


*Title deeds to all Barrier Island signed by thirty-six individual chiefs surrendering all 
rights and title to it in March, 1837. 

11 New Zealand Appendix to Journals, 1887, Session u, Paper A-4, pp. 5-6; also 
Senate Miscellaneous Documents, 52 Cong., 1 sess., No. 167, p. 28. 
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be adjusted in a decision arrived at by the consent of the two 
governments.” He was also notified that “. . . in seeking assist- 
ance from a foreign power you must relinquish all the rights 
of a British subject, such as the ownership of a British vessel 
such as you are now understood to possess.” * This phrase was 
considered by Webster as an attempt at intimidation, but the 
colonial secretary understood it to be only a plain statement of 
the facts of the case. 

Evidently Webster was unwilling to face the issue thus pre- 
sented, and hoping that he might retain whatever advantages 
he then possessed, he wrote to the colonial secretary on October 
11, 1841, making a skilful play for time: 


In reply to yours concerning my claims for land, I wish my claims to be 
laid before the Commissioners, and am willing to take my chances with all 
others, but I trust that they may be left until the last, for it will put me to 
great inconvenience to attend to them now.** 


Making their own interpretation of this ambiguous letter, 
the New Zealand officials finally concluded that Webster had 
entered his claims as a British subject and not as an American 
citizen. On November 2, 1841, therefore, the Governor di- 
rected: “Let Mr. Webster’s claim be submitted the usual 
way.” © 

Webster did not push the claims which he had submitted to 
the American government in November, 1840, but on February 
23, 1841, Consul Williams, the American representative at 
Sydney, forwarded Webster’s communication containing his 
land claims to the state department in Washington. Soon there- 
after the American state department, without touching on the 
specific claims of Webster, brought to the attention of the 


12 New Zealand Appendix to Journals, 1887, Session u, Paper A-4, p. 6; also Senate 
Miscellaneous Documents, 52 Cong., 1 sess., No. 167, p. 30. 

18 New Zealand Appendix to Journals, 1887, Session u, Paper A-4, pp. 5-6; also 
Senate Miscellaneous Documents, 52 Cong., 1 sess., No. 167, p. 8. 

14 New Zealand Appendix to Journals, 1887, Session u, Paper A-4, pp. 5-6; also 
Senate Miscellaneous Documents, 52 Cong., 1 sess., No. 167, pp. 8, 30. 

15 New Zealand A ppendix to Journals, 1887, Session u, Paper A-4, pp. 5-6; also 
Senate Miscellaneous Documents, 52 Cong., 1 sess., No. 167, pp. 8, 30. 
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foreign office of Great Britain, the whole matter of the position 
of citizens of the United States engaged in commerce in the 
Australasian Archipelago. December 26, 1843, Everett, the 
American minister in London addressed a communication to 
the Earl of Aberdeen, the British secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, upon this general subject. Through Everett, the Ameri- 
can government protested the unreasonable and oppressive 
nature of any regulation setting an arbitrary price for pur- 
chases of land which would tend to invalidate transactions 
completed before this region had been annexed by the British 
government.”® 

On February 10, 1844, the Earl of Aberdeen replied that the 
instructions of the Governor of New Zealand indicated that: 


. when aliens had acquired land from the chiefs prior to the proclama- 
tion of the Queen’s sovereignty there, and the fact was undisputed, the 
claims should be acknowledged, but that where a doubt arose whether the 
alien made a bona fide purchase, the settler should be treated as any British 
subject and his claims disposed of accordingly.1* 


This pronouncement of the British government did not agree 
with the information given Webster by the governor of New 
Zealand only two and a half years previously, when it was 
indicated that as an American citizen, Webster’s land claims 
would be disposed of by a joint decision of the British and 
American governments should he submit them as an American 
citizen. Thus there is brought to attention another illustration 
of the difficulties involved in administering the affairs of a 
colony half way around the world. The governor, influenced 
by local considerations, had made his rulings without waiting 
to consult the colonial office, for thirteen months was the usual 
interval elapsing between the sending of a despatch and the 
receipt of a reply. 

Meanwhile, Webster’s case was moving toward conclusion 
in New Zealand. The action of the first New Zealand land com- 


16 New Zealand Appendix to Journals, 1887, Session u, Paper A-4, p. 38; also Senate 
Miscellaneous Documents, 52 Cong., 1 sess., No. 167, p. 11. 

17 New Zealand A ppendix to Journals, 1887, Session 1, Paper A-4, p. 38; also Senate 
Miscellaneous Documents, 52 Cong., 1 sess., No. 167, p. 12. 
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mission (1841-1843) made up of two lawyers, Godfrey and 
Richmond acting under Commissioner Spain in London, is 
difficult to understand. Having had time to complete more of 
his case, Webster submitted to them in 1841 a claim for 132,850 
acres of land, reserving for later consideration other claims not 
sufficiently documented. After reviewing his claims, the com- 
mission reported that Webster’s title to 120,850 acres was valid, 
and that he had made a bona-fide purchase for a consideration 
involving goods and cash estimated on the Sydney level to 
equal £3,427-6s. Considering only the cash outlay, they recom- 
mended that his acreage be reduced to 7,828 acres. Since this 
exceeded the statutory maximum of 2,560 acres, the grant was 
to be still smaller. However, the governor was not entirely sure 
of the course which the colonial office intended to adopt, so no 
grant was ever issued on the recommendations of the first com- 
mission.*® 

The second New Zealand land commission (1844) under 
Robert J. Fitz Gerald, after an exhaustive investigation of the 
titles to the lands claimed by Webster, recommended the 
awarding of grants to 17,655 acres for which about £7,787 had 
been spent.” But again the commission was faced with the 
Ordinance of June, 1841, limiting land-holdings to 2,560 acres. 
To do justice to the claimant they must find some way to go 
around,this limitation. They pointed out, therefore, four reasons 
why Webster should receive a larger grant: First, he had ac- 
tually spent in money and goods about £7,787 which according 
to the Sydney level would entitle Webster to 50,904 acres. Even 
disregarding the outlay in goods and considering only the 
actual money invested, he would be entitled to 17,950 acres. 
Second, his titles had apparently been valid so that he had 
already sold a considerable portion of his holdings believing 
that his titles would be confirmed by the government. Third, 
unless his titles were validated, extensive lawsuits would be 


8 New Zealand Appendix to Journals, 1887, Session 1, Paper A-4, pp. 4, 7-15; also 
Senate Miscellaneous Documents, 52 Cong., 1 sess., No. 167, p. 13. 

™ New Zealand Appendix to Journals, 1887, Session 1, Paper A-4, p. 17; also Senate 
Miscellaneous Documents, 52 Cong., 1 sess., No. 167, pp. 33-34. 
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filed against him and he would suffer heavy losses through no 
fault of his own. Fourth, “Mr. Webster is one of the most 
enterprising citizens in this colony, having established a ship. 
building yard, several whaling stations, water-mills and many 
other improvements.” ” 

Governor Fitzroy accepted these recommendations, and on 
May 1, 1844 issued grants to Webster for 17,655 acres of New 
Zealand land of which 12,655 acres were deeded directly to 
his Sydney creditors by the Crown. Webster himself received 
about five thousand acres, but transferred it to his creditors, 
leaving himself without an acre of land and still debtor to the 
Sydney merchants who had first outfitted him when he came 
to New Zealand.” 

But Webster had additional claims that had not been acted 
on in 1844. The following year he opened correspondence with 
Commissioner Fitz Gerald regarding these claims (numbered 
305 D-E-F-L-M in the Report). The governor replied on 
March 10, 1845 that no further grants could be made until the 
secretary of state for the colonies had confirmed the previous 
grants which had been generous in their opinion. But the gov- 
ernor’s private secretary, J. W. Hamilton added a postscript of 
considerable importance and encouragement to this communi- 
cation: 


P.S. The Governour directs me to say that the land which you now hold 
in undisputed possession will probably be granted to you eventually.” 


But no further action was taken and the next two years were 
trying ones for Webster. He became deeply discouraged over 
his “plight.” He had left the United States over a decade before, 
had invested his life’s earnings in a merchandising adventure 
in New Zealand, and by zealous efforts, had become one of the 
most successful and admired traders in Auckland. After the 


20 Senate Miscellaneous Documents, 52 Cong., r sess., No. 167, pp. 33-34- 

21 New Zealand Appendix to Journals, 1887, Session ul, Paper A-4, p. 17; also Senate 
Miscellaneous Documents, 52 Cong., 1 sess., No. 167, pp. 33-34- 

22 New Zealand Appendix to Journals, 1887, Session ul, Paper A-4, pp. 18-19; also 
Senate Miscellaneous Documents, 52 Cong., 1 sess., No. 167, pp. 35-36. 
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government had awarded him many of his land claims, his 
Sydney “benefactors” seized all these lands in payment of the 
notes which they held. This left Webster with few of the fruits 
of the labors of his most active years. He was bitterly disap- 
pointed. About all that he was able to salvage from the wreck- 
age were the claims 305 D-E-F-L-M, but even this was of little 
value, for the commission had inaccurately reported that he 
had withdrawn them. In 1847, he left New Zealand feeling 
himself the victim of ill-fortune. In 1858, Webster appeared 
in Washington and applied to the United States government 
for redress.” 

The provisions of the New Zealand Land Claims Settlement 
Act of 1856 providing that all claims settled by previous com- 
missions should be reviewed and permanently adjudicated on 
the basis of government surveys, automatically brought Web- 
ster’s estates for a third time before the civil authorities of 
New Zealand. In 1862, the commission under the chairmanship 
of F. D. Bell confirmed all the grants of land to Webster made 
by the second commission in 1844. The decision of the third 
commission showed that Webster’s good faith in the purchase 
of his land was unquestionable, and the validity of nearly all 
his conveyances from the Maoris was recognized.” 

The United States government later felt that these proceed- 
ings consummated in 1862 were in derogation of the principles 
expressed by the Earl of Aberdeen to Everett on February 10, 
1844, besides being in violation of the practices announced to 
Webster by Governor Hobson of New Zealand on August 7, 
1841.% The viewpoint of the British government was well 
summarized by the report of Sir Robert Stout, premier of New 
Zealand, who stated in 1887 that Webster or his assigns had 
received awards under the third commission for every acre 


which the Maoris admitted he had justly purchased from them. 





28 Senate Miscellaneous Documents, 52 Cong., 1 sess., No. 167, p. 13. 

*4 New Zealand Appendix to Journals, 1887, Session ul, Paper A-4, p. 30; also United 
State Senate Executive Document No. 23, 52 Cong., 1 sess. (hereinafter cited as Senate 
Executive Documents). 

°5 Senate Executive Documents, 52 Cong., 1 sess., No. 23, pp. 1-12; also Senate Mis- 
tellaneous Documents, 52 Cong., 1 sess., No. 167, p. 37. 
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He could have obtained no more land whether he claimed as 
a British subject or as an American citizen.” 

In 1858, about ten years after returning from New Zealand, 
William Webster applied to the American government for aid 
in recovering damages from Great Britain for confiscation of 
lands claimed by him in New Zealand, but his case was not 
presented under the claims convention of 1871.” 

Not meeting with marked success in Washington, in 1873 
Webster proceeded to London to appeal personally to Her 
Majesty’s government. Through his counsel, Kimber and Ellis, 
he stated his case to Earl Kimberly of the colonial office. Earl 
Kimberly referred Webster’s claims to Sir Robert Stout, the 
premier of New Zealand, with a request for a full report of 
the case, and the matter rested unchanged for a year while the 
report was being prepared.” This action on the part of the 
British government to throw the responsibility for the whole 
case upon the New Zealand authorities reflected the extent to 
which colonial autonomy was granted at that time. 

On November 17, 1874, the colonial office wrote L. C. 
Duncan of London, who had interceded for Webster, that Sir 
Robert Stout’s report had been submitted, and that the British 
government had arrived at the conclusion that Webster had 
no claims for compensation. On the basis of the New Zealand 
memorandum, it was maintained that Webster had been treated 
with exceptional liberality. The government refused to discuss 
the matter further, and considered the case a closed one.” 
Duncan, becoming piqued at his elderly client, withdrew his 
intercession, at the same time stating that “. . . Webster was 
a man in whom no confidence could be placed.” ” 

Having failed in his private endeavors abroad, William 
Webster again petitioned the American government. In Febru- 
ary, 1887, the senate of the United States requested the president 


26 New Zealand Appendix to Journals, 1887, Session ul, Paper A-4, p. 30. 
27 Senate Executive Documents, 52 Cong., 1 sess., No. 23, pp. 15-18. 
28 Senate Miscellaneous Documents, 52 Cong., 1 sess., No. 167, pp. 18-19, 139-143- 
29 Senate Miscellaneous Documents, 52 Cong., 1 sess., No. 167, p. 19. 
80 New Zealand Appendix to Journals, 1887, Session u, Paper A-4, p. 36. 
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to obtain all documents touching on the case from the British 
government, which were duly transmitted in December. After 
considerable investigation by the foreign relations committee, 
the senate found it was unable to agree with the British gov- 
ernment in the view that Webster’s case had been dealt with 
in a fair manner. Accordingly, the president was instructed 
by the senate to enter into negotiations with Great Britain seek- 
ing an equitable adjustment of the claims.” 

On October 11, 1890, Todd Lincoln, the United States min- 
ister at London, drew the attention of the Marquis of Salisbury 
of the foreign office to the claims of William Webster, and 
asked that they be reconsidered.” Salisbury stated on January 
6, 1891, that Her Majesty’s government was unable to open 
the case, for Webster had waived his right to be treated as an 
alien by permitting his claims to be considered in 1862 by the 
third New Zealand land commission.” Six months later, in 
accordance with the instructions from the department of state, 
Lincoln replied that the evidence in the case showed that Web- 
ster had not brought action under the Act of 1856 which had 
set up the third commission, for at the time he had left New 
Zealand and was in the United States laying his case before 
that government.™ In the same letter, Lincoln restated the 
grounds upon which the United States upheld Webster’s claims, 
namely: (1) that he had appealed to Consul Williams on No- 
vember 4, 1840; (2) that the colonial authorities had violated 
the principles expressed in the Earl of Aberdeen’s letter of 
February 10, 1844; (3) that all three commissions had declared 


81 Senate Miscellaneous Documents, 52 Cong., 1 sess., No. 167, p. 19; also United 
States House of Representatives Executive Document No. 181, 44 Cong., 1 sess., House 
of Representatives Report No. 1787, 46 Cong., 2 sess.; also United States House of 
Representatives Report No. 1543, 48 Cong., 1 sess.; also Senate Report No. 1736, 49 
Cong., 2 sess.; also United States Senate Miscellaneous Document No. 38, 49 Cong., 
2 sess. 

82 New Zealand Appendix to Journals, 1891, Session 1, Paper A-4, pp. 1-2; also Senate 
Miscellaneous Documents, 52 Cong., 1 sess., No. 167, p. 20. 

88 New Zealand Appendix to Journals, 1891, Session 1, Paper A-4, pp. ro-11; also 
Senate Miscellaneous Documents, 52 Cong., 1 sess., No. 167, p. 20, 41. 

34 New Zealand Appendix to Journals, 1892, Paper A-4, p. 2; also Senate Miscel- 
laneous Documents, 52 Cong., 1 sess., No. 167, pp. 20, 42-43. 
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Webster’s claims to be bona-fide; (4) that there was no support 
in the records for the contention that Webster had renounced 
his citizenship even under the duress of “coercive” language 
employed by the New Zealand officials; (5) that purchasers 
of land from the Maoris before the Treaty of Waitangi were 
entitled to equal benefits with those later purchasers, though 
there were no provisions in the treaty guaranteeing such treat- 
ment, for the British government had maintained that accord- 
ing to the international law of the period the terms of the treaty 
were not retroactive.” 

The Marquis of Salisbury replied on August 18, 1891, that 
he had been in error in his former letter, but continued to insist 
that Webster’s claim to attention as an American citizen had 
been waived in 1841 by his letter to the commission, and that 
the case had not since been altered. He then continued: 


The refusal of the Government of Great Britain to entertain these claims 
is distinctly put upon the ground that Mr. Webster by appearing before the 
Commission waived his right to be treated as an alien, and so debarred him- 
self of the right to be accorded anything beyond what was rewarded him 
by that Commission, and, that voluntarily . . . accepting the conditions 
imposed upon him by Governour Hobson in 1841, and having . . . submitted 
his claim as a British subject under the colonial ordinance of that year, Her 
Majesty’s Government are unable to admit that he could at any time bring 
in a fresh claim as an American citizen upon the principle conceded by Lord 
Aberdeen in his note to Mr. Everett dated 10 February, 1844.*® 


Again acting on instruction, Lincoln suggested to the Earl 
of Roseberry then foreign secretary, that the matter be made 
a case for arbitration between the two nations. The British 
government referred the whole matter a second time to the 
government of New Zealand for another report, acting on the 
principle that this was a matter for the responsible colonial 
officials. On June 15, 1894, the foreign office forwarded the 
report of the New Zealand government to the United States 
minister in London. It stated that the British government felt 


35 New Zealand Appendix to Journals, 1893, Paper A-4, p. 2; also Senate Miscel- 
laneous Documents, 52 Cong., 1 sess., No. 167, pp. 21-25. 
86 Senate Miscellaneous Documents, 52 Cong., 1 sess., No. 167, p. 21. 
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confident that the government of the United States would con- 
cur in the opinion that the valid parts of Webster’s claim had 
been allowed one-half century before.” 

On December 12, 1925, there came before the American and 
British Claims Arbitration, under the special agreement con- 
cluded between the two governments August 18, 1910, the claim 
of William Webster for damages from the government of 
Great Britain for losses “resulting from the denial of title to 
and loss of possession of certain lands . . . in New Zealand” 
as a consequence of what were claimed to have been “unwar- 
ranted and unjustifiable Acts of the British authorities after 
the annexation by the British Crown.” This case was classified 
under Article V of the claims convention of February 8, 1853, 
which concerned the preservation of private rights following 
change of sovereignty. 

The American government contended that when the British 
government assumed authority over New Zealand, it failed to 
give effect to the rule of international law with respect to the 
safeguarding of the rights of persons and property following 
a change of sovereignty. It was further asserted that William 
Webster, a citizen of the United States, had been deprived by 
the British government of land secured from the native chiefs. 
This was denied by the British government.” 

The claims commission rejected the plea of Webster for 
redress on two grounds: first, that he had acquired no more 
than a native customary title to his land, the scope of which 
was very uncertain and could not have been a full property title 
or dominium as known to mature law; and second, that Web- 
ster’s customary titles were not “destroyed” by local legislation 
1 in New Zealand as the United States counsel had contended. 

The nature of the native land tenure in New Zealand was 
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05 87 New Zealand Appendix to Journals, 1894, Session 1, Paper A-4, pp. 1-2; also House 
of Representatives Executive Document, 53 Cong., 2 sess., pp. 309, 319. 
it 88 American and British Claims Arbitration, under the Special Agreement Concluded 
e August 18, 1910. Report of Fred K. Nielson, Agent and Consul for United States (Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1926), p. 540. 
89 Ibid., 537. 


40 Ibid. 
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fairly simple. The land was possessed and occupied by the tribe 
as a community; thus separate cultivation gave no more than 
a usufructuary interest in the land. There was abundant eyi- 
dence that in 1835-1840 alienation of title in the sense of the 
white purchaser was entirely novel to the Maoris, and in addi- 
tion that the Maoris thought they were conveying only a usu- 
fruct for any consideration which they might receive. There 
was no change in the native customs during the five years in 
which speculators had purchased land in New Zealand (183s. 
1840), therefore, Webster could not have obtained more than 
a customary title to the land which he purchased. After annexa- 
tion, it was the policy of the British Crown to establish a definite 
land tenure instead of the indefinite system countenanced by 
native usage.* 

It was contended by the United States government that the 
British Crown derived its title to New Zealand from the same 
source as did Webster. Such a viewpoint was fallacious, for by 
Article I of the Treaty of Waitangi sovereignty was ceded, 
while Article II guaranteed the possession of their property 
to the chiefs and people, with the Crown having the first right 
of pre-emption. This treaty constituted a legal recognition of 
the New Zealand land tenure, at the same time it provided a 
legal regulation for the alienation of land, but was not in itself 
a conveyance of property in any sense.* 

The United States government entered for Webster the con- 
tention that his customary titles were “destroyed” by local 
legislation on the part of New Zealand officials. Such a claim 
was not valid when the purpose of setting up the Acts of 1840 
and 1841 was considered. These laws provided for the adoption 
of the common law view that all lands were held of the Crown, 
thus laying the foundation for a modern property regime it 
stead of the customary tenure of the Maoris. To this end the 
Act of August 4, 1840, setting up the first land commission, had 
provided that native titles not allowed by the Crown after in- 
vestigation would be void. The Act of June 9, 1841, had pro 


41 Jbid., 542-544, $46. 
42 Ibid., 543. 
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vided that all land sold by Maoris should be vested in the Crown, 
and had also allowed the customary titles given under inter- 
national law to aliens, such as Webster held, to be exchanged 
for a grant in fee simple from the Crown. Only the latter were 
marketable after annexation. 

The British government pointed out further that William 
Webster had agreed to submit his claims to the commission 
and “take his chances along with the rest,” which the claims 
commission in 1925 construed to mean that he had agreed to 
exchange his customary titles for grants in fee simple. It should 
be noted moreover that he had received sixteen times the maxi- 
mum legal grant. It was therefore not equitable that his full 
customary titles be granted for he had not been in possession 
of all the tracts he claimed, and the limits of their extent had 
been by no means clear, which was often the case in new coun- 
tries. In addition, the proclamation of Governor Hobson had 
deprived him of nothing, though it may have injured the 
marketability of his lands at the time, which was construed 
to have been a fair risk of Webster’s speculations.** On the 
grounds above, and for the reasons set forth, William Webster’s 
land claims were forever removed from litigation by a negative 
report of the claims commission in 1925. 

The British interpretation of the case was the better one, 
particularly in its acknowledgement of dual citizenship, which 
Webster had undoubtedly contracted when he elected to submit 
his claims as a Britisher. He had accepted the decisions of the 
land commissions of New Zealand, received the grants, and 
sold each of them. He did not ever advance to the government 
of New Zealand any exceptional claims as an American citizen, 
and did not relinquish any privilege of a British subject such 
as the possession of a British vessel. 

Had Webster protested the decisions of the land commissions 
of New Zealand, or appealed to the American government 
in a more animated manner, or submitted his claims to Great 


48 Tbid., 545. 
“4 Thid., 546. 
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Britain as an American, he would have been able to show 
grounds for renewal of action in 1858 and 1887. However, 
he had not done so, and the senate committee on foreign rela- 
tions was at fault for not perceiving that he had no basis for 
a renewed action. 

As matters stood, William Webster had received very liberal 
treatment at the hands of the Crown’s government, for there 
was no case on record of the validation of such extensive land 
claims as his. No one ever received from the New Zealand 
land commissions such large grants of land as did Webster. 


JOHN ALDEN GREENLEE 
State University of Iowa 
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Confederate Naval and Privateering Activities 
in the Pacific 


Brainerd Dyer 


Scarcely had the firing at Fort Sumter ceased when New 
York merchants and bankers began to petition the United 
States government to furnish adequate protection for the Cali- 
fornia treasure ships which during the preceding decade had 
carried annually more than $40,000,000 of gold and silver from 
San Francisco to eastern and European ports. The great bulk 
of this treasure was carried to Panama on the vessels of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company, transported across the 
isthmus and reshipped to New York. “The capture of even 
one of these steamers by the enemies of the Government,” de- 
clared the petitioners, “either on the Atlantic or Pacific, would 
stop shipments of gold from San Francisco, or at any rate divert 
the flow of treasure from New York to foreign countries. . .”* 
Gideon Welles, Lincoln’s secretary of the navy, promptly or- 
dered the commanding officer of the Pacific squadron to con- 
centrate his force upon the route from San Francisco to 
Panama,” and from this early date until the end of the war — 
indeed until the middle of 1865—the chief concern of the 
United States navy in the Pacific was to frustrate the privateer- 
ing efforts of the Confederates — efforts aimed primarily at the 
California treasure ships. 

At the outbreak of the Civil War the Pacific squadron of 
the United States navy comprised four steamers and two sailing 


1 War of the Rebellion, Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies (Wash- 
ington, Government Printing Office, 1894-1922), ser. 1, vol. , 8. (Hereafter cited Official 
Records, Navy). 


Secretary Welles to Flag-Officer J. B. Montgomery, April 27, 1861, ibid., 15. 
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vessels ° under the command of Flag-Officer J. B. Montgom- 
ery.* In accordance with his instructions he assigned these to 
stations along the coast between San Francisco and Panama, 
Because he considered the southern coast of Lower California 
especially suited to the harboring of privateers and pirates 
he early assigned three of his small squadron to that region 
with instructions to afford every protection in their power 
to the treasure ships from San Francisco.* Montgomery’s con- 
centration of forces along the coast of Lower California was 
probably due in part to reports that the Confederates were 
planning to seize Lower California, to annex it to the Confed- 
erate States, and to use it as a base of operations in the Pacific. 


8 The strength of the Pacific squadron varied but little throughout the war. Except 
for a few months late in 1864 when there were seven ships in the squadron, the number 
of ships remained the same. The only changes in the makeup of the squadron were 
the detachment of the U.S.S. “Wyoming” in the middle of 1862, the assignment of the 
U.S.S. “Saginaw” early in 1863, and the substitution of the U.S.S. “Wateree” for the 
U.S.S. “Narragansett,” in the middle of 1864. The eight ships connected with the Pacific 
squadron during the war were the following: U.S.S. “Lancaster,” screw steamer, 
tonnage 3,250, battery, May 22, 1863, 24 ix-inch Dahlgren S.B., 2 xi-inch Dahlgren S.B., 
2 30 pdr. Parrott rifles; U.S.S. “Cyane,” sailing sloop, tonnage 792, battery, January 
13, 1862, 14 32 pdrs. 42 cwt., 4 viii-inch Dahlgren S.B.; U.S.S. “Narragansett,” screw 
sloop, tonnage 804, battery, February 1, 1862, 1 xi-inch, 4 32 pdrs. 42 cwt.; U.S.S, 
“Saginaw,” side-wheel steamer, tonnage 453, battery, June 23, 1863, 1 50 pdr. Dahlgren 
rifle, 1 32 pdr. 42 cwt., 2 24 pdr. rifles; U.S.S. “St. Mary’s,” sailing sloop, tonnage 985, 
battery, December 27, 1862, 6 viii-inch 55 cwt., 16 32 pdrs. 42 cwt.; U.S.S. “Saranac,” 
side-wheel steamer, tonnage 1446, battery, January 30, 1862, 1 viii-inch, 10,600 lbs., 
8 viii-inch, 57 cwt., (October 13, 1862, add to the above) 2 20 pdr. Parrott Rifles, 1 
heavy 12 pdr. S.B., x light 12 pdr. S.B.; U.S.S. “Wateree,” side-wheel steamer, tonnage 
974, battery, January 23, 1864, 2 100 pdr. Parrott rifles, 4 ix-inch Dahlgren S.B., 4 24 
pdr. Howitzers, 2 heavy 12 pdrs., 2 12 pdr. rifles; U.S.S. “Wyoming,” screw steamer, 
tonnage 997, battery, September 30, 1865, 2 xi-inch Dahlgren, S.B., 1 60 pdr. Parrott 
rifle, 3 32 pdrs. 57 cwt. Official Records, Navy, ser. 1, vol. 1, 69, 124, 155, 197, 198, 201, 
237, 243. 

4 Early in 1862 Montgomery was succeeded as Flag-Officer by Charles H. Bell, who 
in turn was relieved late in 1864 by Commodore George F. Pearson, ibid., ser. 1, vol. |, 
274, and vol. 11, 250, 308. An interesting account of the period of Montgomery’s com- 
mand is the manuscript diary of John B. Wirts, a member of the crew of the “Tancaster.” 
A photostatic copy of this diary- Cruise of the “Lancaster” in the North and South 
Pacific from May 12,’59 to Oct. 15,’61—is in the Library of the University of California 
at Los Angeles. 

5 Montgomery to Commander Simon B. Bissell, July 20, 1861, Official Records, Navy, 
ser. 1, vol. 1, 54; Montgomery to Commander David McDougal, August 9, 1861, ibid, 
58; Montgomery to Captain Robert Ritchie, August 29, 1861, ibid., 76. 

6 Montgomery to Secretary Welles, July 29, 1861, ibid., 53-54; Thomas Sprague 
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On July 20, 1861, he issued special instructions to the com- 
manders of the three ships off Lower California to aid the 
United States troops in every way possible to prevent any such 
subjugation." 

One of the early steps taken to frustrate Confederate priva- 
teers was the arming of the ships of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company. Early in July, 1861, the officers of the company 
requested Brigadier General Sumner, commanding the De- 
partment of the Pacific, to furnish guns and ammunition in 
order that the armament of the company’s ships might be in- 
creased. This request was promptly granted. Four thirty-two 
pounder guns were loaned to the company and a quantity of 
ammunition was supplied. Thus the ships were prepared to 
give battle to any privateers that might appear.® 

From time to time government officials received reports that 
Confederate agents were active along the Pacific Coast of 
South America searching for ships that could be acquired for 
privateering purposes.” In order to ascertain the truth of such 
reports and whether any encouragement was likely to be given 
to Confederate privateering efforts in the ports of Chile, Peru 
and Ecuador the Flag-Officer of the Pacific squadron, in No- 
vember, 1861, dispatched a vessel to visit these South American 
countries.*® In 1862 and 1863 other visits were made to South 
American waters for this same purpose. Though these naval 
visitors sometimes reported Confederate sympathizers in South 
American ports, they discovered no actual plans for the out- 
fitting of privateers and little evidence that the Confederates 
would be accorded special privileges.” 

Rumors of Confederate privateering activity came not only 


Secretary Seward, May 3, 1861, War of the Rebellion, Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies (Washington, Government Printing Office, 1880-1901), ser. 
l, vol. L, pt. 1, 475. (Hereafter cited Official Records, Army). 

"Official Records, Navy, ser. 1, vol. 1, 54-55. 

8 Official Records, Army, ser. 1, vol. L, pt. 1, 532. 

®C. Ward, Jr. to R. B. Forbes, December 3, 1861, Official Records, Navy, ser. 1, vol. 1, 
275; Flag-Officer C. H. Bell to Sec. Welles, January 28, 1862, ibid., 292. 
10 Montgomery to Commander McDougal, November 29, 1861, ibid., 220-221. 
11 Ibid., 379; vol. u, 156, 461. 
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from the south, but also from the north. Early in 1863 it was 
reported that a Confederate agent had been at Victoria, British 
Columbia; that he had picked a crew for the manning of the 
British steamer “Thames” if it could be purchased; but that 
the plan had fallen through and had been abandoned.” The 
British consul at San Francisco claimed that the prospective 
purchaser of the “Thames” was the agent of a San Francisco 
firm engaged in trade with Mexico,” but Secretary Seward 
believed that the ship really had been sought by the Confed- 
erates and he made this incident the subject of a note to Lord 
Lyons, the British minister at Washington. Seward pointed 
out that the attempt of the Confederates to secure a ship at 
Victoria had been frustrated by premature exposure and he 
asked the British government to give its attention to this subject 
in order that similar attempts in the future might not succeed.™ 
Two weeks later Seward again informed Lyons that he had 
information that the Confederates were very active at Vic- 
toria.’° Lyons promised to refer both of these notes to the British 
government at Vancouver Island ** and on May 21 he sent to 
the Secretary of State a copy of a telegram from the governor 
of Vancouver Island in which that official declared “every 
vigilance will be used by this government to discover and frus- 
trate all attempts by the enemies of the United States to fit out 
privateers in the ports of Vancouver’s island.” ” 

These reported activities led to the dispatch of the U.S.S. 
“Saginaw” to Victoria to investigate and if necessary “prevent 
the escape of any vessel intended for a so-called Confederate 
privateer.” ** The commander of the “Saginaw” found the 


12 Brigadier General Alvord, commanding the Oregon District, to Brigadier General 
Thomas, Adjutant General United States Army, February 25, 1863, Official Records, 
Army, ser. 1, vol. L, pt. 1, 323. 

13 Diplomatic Correspondence, 1863, 542. 

14 Seward to Lyons, March 31, 1863, ibid., 478. 

15 Seward to Lyons, April 15, 1863, ibid., 507. 

16 Lyons to Seward, April 2 and April 16, 1863, ibid., 484, 507. 

17 Lyons to Seward, May 21, 1863, ibid., 549. 

18 T, O. Selfridge, Commandant, navy yard, Mare Island, California, to Lieutenant- 
Commander Hopkins, April 23, 1863, Official Records, Navy, ser. 1, vol. u, 165. 
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seccessionists inactive, but he was informed by the United States 
consul that a few weeks before they had been very active and 
that they still held occasional meetings.” 

At the close of 1863 the United States authorities again re- 
ceived reports that Confederates were active at Victoria and 
once again the navy ordered a ship to visit that port.” Though 
no privateer was procured at Victoria, it seems certain that 
Confederate efforts to that end continued throughout the war 
and failed only because of the watchfulness of the United States 
consul and the British authorities. 

In the spring of 1862 word reached the United States that 
a privateer had appeared in Chinese waters and at once the 
U.S.S. “Wyoming” was ordered to cross the Pacific in search 
of this commerce destroyer.” The “Wyoming” proceeded to 
Manila and thence to Macao, from which port Commander 
McDougal reported to Secretary Welles: “The rebel privateer 
reported in this sea proves a myth. The report, as far as I can 
learn, probably originated in supposing some of the many 
American steamers coming to China for the purpose of trade 
to be privateers, as all of them are more or less armed for their 
protection from Chinese pirates.” ” 

Early in the following year, 1863, while the “Wyoming” was 
still in Chinese waters the Navy Department became fearful 
that the famous Confederate cruiser ““Alabama,” chased from 
the West Indies by the Union Navy, was headed for the East 
Indies. Welles, therefore, instructed McDougal to be on the 
lookout for her, particularly in the Strait of Sunda, through 
which American merchantmen passed to and from China.” 
For nearly a year the “Wyoming” remained in Asiatic waters 
without the honor of a visit from the “Alabama.” Finally in 
November she appeared and for two months eluded the “Wyo- 


19 Selfridge to Welles, June 3, 1863, ibid., 259-261. 
20 Acting Rear-Admiral Bell to Welles, January 9, 1864, ibid., 583. 
21 Welles to Bell, May 30, 1862, ibid., vol. 1, 391; Bell to Commander McDougal, 
June 16, 1862, ibid., 394. 
22 McDougal to Welles, September 9, 1862, ibid., 472-473. 
*3 Welles to McDougal, January 26, 1863, ibid., vol. 1, 58-59. 
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ming,” destroyed American shipping, and then returned to 
Atlantic waters.” 

Of the many Confederate efforts to get a commerce destroyer 
in action on the American side of the Pacific the two that came 
closest to succeeding occurred at San Francisco and Panama, 
the one, early in 1863, and the other, late in 1864. The leaders 
of the privateering enterprise in San Francisco were Asbury 
Harpending, an adventurous Kentucky youth who had come 
to California in 1857 when still in his ’teens and had struck 
it rich in the mines of California and northern Mexico,” and 
Alfred Rubery, a young Englishman of about Harpending’s 
age who had recently visited the South and was in sympathy 
with its cause.” During the winter of 1860-1861 Harpending 
was associated with other southerners in plans to take Cali- 
fornia out of the Union. When these plans failed he became 
interested in the idea of seizing California treasure on the high 
seas. In order to secure from President Davis a letter of marque 
authorizing him to prey upon the commerce of the United 
States, Harpending made the long journey to the Confederate 
capital by way of Acapulco, Mexico City, Vera Cruz and the 
blockaded port of Charleston. The Confederate authorities 
furnished him with a letter of marque and a letter of instruc- 
tions outlining his course once his privateer was upon the 
high seas. In July, 1862, he returned to California via the 
Isthmus of Panama.” 

Harpending and Rubery began at once to seek a suitable 
vessel for their enterprise. They entered into negotiations with 
friends in Victoria and others in Oregon, but without success.” 


24 McDougal to Welles, November 22, 1863, ibid., 502-503; same to same, November 
30, ibid., 506-507; same to same, December 9, ibid., 560-561; same to same, January 24, 
1864, ibid., 591-592; Semmes to Mallory, December 22, 1863, ibid., 706-708. 

25 Asbury Harpending, The Great Diamond Hoax and Other Stirring Incidents in 
the Life of Asbury Harpending. Edited by James H. Wilkins. (San Francisco, 1913), 2% 

26 Ibid., 65; H. J. Leech, editor, The Public Letters of the Right Hon. John Bright, 
M.P. (London, 1885), 90-92. 

27 Ibid., 45-48. Harpending claims that he was also given a commission as a captain 
in the Confederate Navy, but no other evidence of this was found and it seems highly 
improbable. 

28 Ibid., 73; Alta California (Steamer Edition), March 23, 1863. These Victoria 
negotiations explain in part the Confederate activity in that port noticed above. 
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They tried to purchase the brig “Josephine” in San Francisco, 
but failed because of insufficient funds.” Early in 1863, William 
C. Law, a ship-captain whom Harpending later described as 
“the possessor of a sinister, villainous mug” and as “the most 
repulsive reptile in appearance that I ever saw,” * and Ridgeley 
Greathouse, another Kentuckian and a man of means, were 
induced to join in the plan.” A few weeks later, February 17, 
1863, there arrived in port the “J. M. Chapman,” a ship of 
about ninety tons burden, and a fast sailer, which Captain Law 
considered well adapted for the intended cruise. Negotiations 
for its purchase were commenced and soon completed with 
money furnished by Greathouse. He also furnished the funds 
for the hiring of the crew and the purchasing of the necessary 
arms, ammunition and stores. Because of his financial support 
Greathouse was made the head of the expedition and was 
promised the largest share in the proceeds. Law was made 
sailing-master, and aman named Lorenzo L. Libby was induced 
to go as mate. Under the pretext that he was acting in the interest 
of the Liberal Party in Mexico Greathouse secured guns and 
ammunition which were packed in cases marked “oil-mill” 
and “machinery” and were loaded on the “Chapman.” 

The plan was to sail on March 15, 1863, to the island of 
Guadalupe, about three hundred miles off the coast of Lower 
California, where Harpending and his fighting men, some fif- 
teen of whom were to be shipped on the night of the fourteenth, 
would be landed. The ship would then proceed to Manzanillo, 
Mexico, discharge its regular cargo, return to Guadalupe and 
prepare for its privateering career. It was planned first to 
operate against the California treasure ships, then to go to the 
Chincha Islands and destroy American vessels there, and finally 
to proceed into the China Sea and the Indian Oceabi * But 
these far-reaching plans were not to be carried out. 


29 Alta California (Steamer Edition), October 14, 1863; United States v. Greathouse, 
4 Sawyer (oth U.S. Circuit), 457-460. 
80 Harpending, The Great Diamond Hoax, 75. 


81 United States ~. Greathouse, 4 Sawyer, 457-460; Alta California (Steamer Edition), 
October 14, 1863. 


52 United States v. Greathouse, loc. cit. 
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The revenue officers of the United States early became aware 
of the schemes of Greathouse, Harpending and their associates 
and they kept close watch upon the vessel.* When at daylight 
on the morning of the fifteenth the vessel cast off its lines and 
headed out into the stream, two boatloads of men put off from 
the U.S. sloop, “Cyane,” proceeded to the “J. M. Chapman” 
and boarded her.* The ship was seized and the five leaders 
of the expedition were arrested and indicted for giving aid 
and comfort to the enemy and for engaging in the then existing 
rebellion against the government of the United States. Law 
and Libby became witnesses for the government and were not 
prosecuted, but the other three, Greathouse, Harpending and 
Rubery, were tried at the October term of the United States 
circuit court, were found guilty and were sentenced to fine 
and imprisonment. All three, however, were soon at liberty. 
Rubery was pardoned by President Lincoln at the request of 
John Bright, and the others were released after taking the oath 
prescribed in Lincoln’s proclamation of December 8, 1863.” 

The second of the more dangerous Confederate efforts was 
the attempt under the direction of acting master Thomas E. 
Hogg of the Confederate States navy to seize the “Salvador” 
at Panama for use not as a privateer, but as a regularly com- 
missioned confederate cruiser. On May 7, 1864, Hogg was 
instructed by S. R. Mallory, the Confederate secretary of the 
navy, as follows: 


You will proceed with the men under your command from Wilmington by 
the shortest and safest route to the port of Panama. At that point you will 
take passage on board either the Guatemala or San Salvador, the two Federal 
screw steamers trading between Panama and Realejo. After reaching the 
high seas you will consider upon and devise a means to capture the vessel in 
the name of the Confederate States, and effect the capture without fail. . . 
83 Harpending states in his reminiscences (The Great Diamond Hoax, 79, $1) that 
Law betrayed their plans to the authorities, but there is no other evidence of this. 
84 United States v. Greathouse, loc. cit.; Official Records, Navy, ser. 1, vol. 1, 122-123; 
Official Records, Army, ser. 1, vol. L, pt. 11, 363-364; Alta California (Steamer Edition), 


March 23, 1863. 
85 United States v. Greathouse, 4 Sawyer, 487; Alta California (Steamer Edition), 
October 14, 1863; Leech, Letters of John Bright, 90-92. 
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Having secured the steamer, organized your crew, and hoisted the flag of 
the Confederate States, you will adopt prompt measures to arm your vessel 
and proceed to cruise against the enemy of the Pacific. . . 


After cautioning Hogg of the importance of maintaining a 
wholesome naval discipline and of observing the rights of 
neutrals, Mallory continued: 


Should you at any time hesitate as to your course as a Confederate cruiser 
your judgment may be governed by the consideration that you are to do 
the enemy, in accordance with the rules of civilized war, the greatest harm 
in the shortest time, . . . You will endeavor to strike a blow at the Cali- 
fornia trade and whalemen in the Pacific, and should you capture bullion, 
it is suggested that, if no better means for shipping it to Europe offers, you 
place it in the hands of a British merchant of established character at 
Valparaiso. A French man-of-war might receive it on board in freight for 
France.*® 


It was not until six months after these instructions were 
issued that Hogg and his associates were at Panama ready to 
proceed with their plan. Their route to Panama led through 
Havana, Cuba. There it was that they made their final ar- 
rangements and took their oaths to carry them out; there it 
was that they assigned certain men to ports on the Pacific coast 
of Central America to establish coal depots, and other men 
to the actual task of seizure. But it was in Havana also that 
their undoing began. The acting United States consul-general 
became aware of their plans and informed Secretary Welles 
and the United States consul at Panama. Welles and the consul 
at Panama both informed Acting Rear-Admiral Pearson who 
was in command of the Pacific squadron. Consequently when 
on November 10, the “Salvador” sailed with Hogg and six 
associates on board, the naval authorities were fully cognizant 
of their plans and permitted them to proceed only far enough 
to furnish conclusive evidence of guilt. When the “Salvador” 
put to sea an armed naval party was also on board and when 
the ship passed beyond the jurisdiction of Colombia, Hogg 


6 Oficial Records, Navy, ser. 1, vol. m1, 356. 
*T Welles to Acting Rear-Admiral C. H. Bell, October 21, 1864, ibid., 302; Acting 
Rear-Admiral Pearson to Welles, November 2, 1864, ibid., 345. 
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and his fellow conspirators were seized and transferred to the 
U.S.S. “Lancaster” which was conveniently at hand to receive 
the prisoners. Their baggage was found to contain munitions, 
a Confederate flag and incriminating papers, including the 
instructions from Mallory quoted above.” 

Hogg and his six companions were sent north to San Frapn- 
cisco where on May 22, 1865, they were arraigned before a 
military commission on the charge of violating “the laws and 
usages of civilized war.” The commission found them all guilty 
and sentenced them to be hanged. This sentence was considered 
too severe by Major General McDowell who mitigated it to 
life imprisonment for Hogg and ten years each for his asso- 
ciates. Even this reduced sentence, however, was not served, 
for within a year all of the “so-called San Salvador pirates” 
were released by order of President Johnson.” 

Those of Hogg’s company who went into Central America 
to establish coaling depots also planned to seize the “Guate- 
mala” but the captain of the ‘““Guatemala” was aware of their 
plans, and, having finished loading his cargo, he departed from 
La Libertad while the would-be privateersmen were enroute 
from the shore to the ship.*° Though the Confederate efforts to 
seize the “Salvador” and “Guatemala” failed, they illustrate 
a method used by the secessionists with success in the West 
Indies and the Atlantic. On at least two occasions groups of 
Confederates took passage on Northern ships and subsequently, 
when they were on the high seas, rose and took possession of 
them. 

‘All the efforts of the Confederates to procure a ship in the 
west coast ports of America for action against American com- 
merce on the Pacific Ocean failed, but during the closing 
months of 1864 Commander James D. Bulloch, Confederate 
agent in England, made plans to obtain a ship for this service. 


38 Pearson to Welles, November 12, 1864, and enclosures, ibid., 352-357- 
39 Oficial Records, Army, ser. ul, vol. Vill, 674-681, 840, 902, 905. 
40 Pearson to Welles, November 15, 1864, and enclosures, Official Records, Navy, s¢t- 


1, vol. 11, 359-364. 
41 Jbid., vol. ul, 512-515; vol. 11, 234-243. 
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He purchased the “Sea King,” a fine ship which had been 
designed as a transport for troops and was well suited for con- 
version into a vessel of war. She was rechristened the “Shenan- 
doah,” clandestinely outfitted off the island of Madeira, and 
placed under the command of Lieutenant Waddell who was 
ordered to proceed by way of the Cape of Good Hope and 
Australia to the whaling grounds of the Pacific.*® The “Shen- 
andoah” appeared among the American whalers of the north 
Pacific in April, 1865, just at the close of the war and in a few 
weeks captured or destroyed twenty-nine American ships — all 
but five of them during the week from June 22 to 28.** 

In brief summary it may be said that in spite of the constant 
efforts of the Confederates no privateers reached the Pacific 
Ocean; that the only damage to American commerce in these 
waters was done by the Confederate cruisers “Alabama” and 
“Shenandoah;” and that neither of these succeeded in inter- 
fering with the California treasure ships which continued 
throughout the war to carry their valuable cargo unmolested.“ 


BRAINERD DYER 
University of California at Los Angeles 


42 Ibid., vol. 1, 749-759. 

48 Ibid., 788-792. 

‘4 This is true only of the treasure ships on the Pacific, not of those plying between 
the Isthmus and New York. 
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The Russians and Pre-Bering Alaska 
Theodore S. Farrelly 


The project of Russia to collect the historical data on the 
expansion of the empire on the Pacific, originating in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, continues its slow growth. Early 
records sought by Professor Gerhard Frederick Miller of 
Berlin, called by Peter the Great to perform the work of re- 
search, were found by him mainly in the documentary files of 
the older settlements of Siberia. A recent attempt to supplement 
the collated material has led however to the archives of Alaska, 
in their relation to the activities of the Russians in the era prior 
to the arrival in 1741 of Vitus Bering the Danish explorer in 
Russian employ. 

According to the present accepted view Alaska was first 
settled in the year 1784 by Shelikof, leader of an expedition 
in a fleet of three ships having one Golikov for associate in 
command." The fleet had set sail the previous year, which ac- 
counts for the date of 1783 being mentioned in some instances 
in this connection. The new settlement was named Three Saints * 
and that it was an important outpost is indicated by the fact that 
the “Company” approximated all told close to two hundred 
souls. The accounts of this-event are substantially in accord 
on all facts of importance. One version gives the specific date 


1H. H. Bancroft, History of Alaska, 1730-1885 (San Francisco, 1886), 222-4. “But 
now Grigor Ivanovitch Shelikof comes to the front as the father and founder of 
Russian colonies in America. In 1783 the company of Siberian merchants of which 
Shelikof and Ivan Golikof were the principal shareholders, finished three ships at 
Okhotsk . . . Shelikof . . . shaped his course for the island of Kikhtak subsequently 
named Kadiak.” 

2J. P. Nichols, Alaska (Cleveland, 1924), 38. “In 1784 the Russians established the 
first settlement, at Three Saints on Kodiak Island.” 
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of June 21, 1784, for the arrival at Kadiak (also spelled Kadyak 
and later Kodiak). 

Heretofore all trace of any pre-Bering expedition to, or 
settlement of Alaska had been obscured for the reason that such 
expeditions had not what we might for convenience call a rear 
axis of liaison. It required nearly a hundred years to determine 
that Deshnev had in 1648 sailed through the passage separating 
Asia from America, for as Miller demonstrated in the next 
century, the “rear axis” extended only as far as the town of 
Jakutsk in Eastern Siberia. As to the bibliographical material 
in this field it would seem to a large extent to have been neg- 
lected until the recent compilation by Kerner.® 

Original records from Alaska can be said to fall into two 
groups which for convenience we may call according to their 
respective sources, the Sitka and Kadyak documents. The first 
of these have mainly found their resting place in the Library 
of Congress in Washington, an early installment consisting of 
the archives of the Russian American Company, compiled by 
Baranov and other governors. Many of the remaining Sitka 
documents from the depositories in various Russian Orthodox 
churches were also quite recently sent to Washington, while 
some in the possession of the Church have been retained in its 
care in New York City.* Regarding the Sitka documents, many 
of which are still uncatalogued, none have as yet produced any 
evidence of Russians in pre-Bering Alaska.® They have never- 
" theless recently supplied a valuable link to the Kadyak docu- 
ments, in the shape of a long hidden receipt, duly signed and 
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: delivered, for the official files of the early Russian Church in 
j Alaska. This receipt was executed, it would appear, at the 
= time of the purchase of Alaska by the United States, by the 
Abbot of St. Balaam Monastery at Valamo, Finland, on the 
: SRobert J. Kerner, “Russian Expansion to America, Its Bibliographical Founda- 
oh tions,” Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, xxv (1931). 

“ *In the archives of the Russian Cathedral of St. Nicholas. 

ly 5“This group of documents . . . has not been classified and has never been used by 


historians.” V. Basanoff, “Archives of Russian Church in Alaska in the Library of Con- 
gress,” in Pacific Historical Review, u, 72 (March, 1933). 
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island in Lake Ladoga, in what was then Russia.® In the suc- 
ceeding generations these original letters and files seem to have 
been lost or otherwise removed from the monastery at Valamo," 
but an outline of the records compiled by the Monastery con- 
tains a certain letter of much importance in correlation to pre- 
Bering Alaska. 

This letter from an Alaska missionary as below translated 
from the Russian, appears here in English for the first time. 
It supplies a supporting document for previous reports of a 
settlement in Alaska by refugees from the Russia of [van Vas- 
silievitch The Terrible (1547-1584) .° The letter was written 
by the monk Guerman, at Kadyak, Alaska, to Nazary, the then 
Abbot of Valamo. Judging from its tenor of reporting fresh 
events it was sent shortly after the arrival of the “spiritual 
mission” in 1794. The English translation reads as follows: 


There are the following reports here about them (the Russians) : It is 
said that they are from Novogorod and that during the reign of Czar Ivan 
Vassilievitch (Ivan the Terrible) they went to Siberia. They went down 
the Lena, came to Kolima and built seven ships. From Kolima they went 


SLetter from Nicholas J. Kedroff (custodian of the receipt) to the author, dated 
July 16, 193. 

7 Letter to the author, dated January 23, 1932, from the Archbishop of Sortavala, the 
official in charge of the Valamo Monastery, stating that there were “no other sources 
and no other literature concerning this matter here in Valamo.” 

See also F. A. Golder, Guide to Materials for American History in Russian Archives 
(Washington, 1917), 152. “Valaam Monastery is situated on the island of Valaam in 
Lake Ladoga. In 1793 a number of missionaries went from here to Alaska; they arrived 
in 1794 and began their labors. They were the first missionaries in the northwest with 
the exception of the priest who was on board Billings’s vessel. In 1894 in commemora- 
tion of the one hundredth anniversary of the establishment of the Kodiak mission, the 
monastery published a small book giving sketches of the missionaries and the history 
of the mission to 1837. It seemed worth while to visit the Monastery and investigate 
further, but a search of the archives failed to reveal any other material than that which 
had already appeared in print, except here and there a passage or a paragraph which 
had been left out because it was not altogether favorable to one or two of the mission- 
aries.” 

Author’s Note: Golder’s report above agreeing as it does with that of the Archbishop 
of Sortavala was of an earlier date. Neither of the two, however, apparently were 
aware of the receipt given by the Abbot of Valaam (Valamo) Monastery for the 
archives from Alaska at the time of its annexation to the United States. 

8 Theodore S, Farrelly, “A Reported Sixteenth Century Settlement in Alaska,” in Jour- 
nal of American History, xxv, 156-161 (1931). 
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to Anadyr. There one ship was wrecked. The people of that ship went out 
on the shore. They settled there, built a church, the floor of which is still 
good. There the city Anadyrsk rose up. The other ships went out to sea. 
Five of these ships reached Ijiga, Yakum and Tansk. It is not known what 
became of the sixth ship. It has been conjectured that this sixth ship came 
to America and that the people who were on it now live in America. Just 
before sending this letter I heard from some newly arrived persons of the 
Lebedev Company that those Russians lived not far from them. These 
Lebedev Company people had not seen the Russians themselves. But they 
had heard of the Russians and they had received through others big knives 
with inscriptions just like those the Russians had. It is said that they live 
near a large river, and that in this river there are fish which are to be found 
in Siberian rivers. There are no such fish in Kadyak. They also have Russian 
fish, pike and eel-pot.® | 


A fact worth mentioning in regard to the authorship of the 
above letter is that Guerman was no ordinary illiterate pioneer. 
Born in the city of Serpukhov, in the Moscow area, he came 
from a family of the merchant class. Educated for the work of 
a missionary he was sent by the Valamo Monastery to the far 
field of Russian America, later to become head of the mission 
center of Kadyak. Guerman obviously does not either accept 
or reject the report of the Alaskan colony composed of the 
ships company of the sixth vessel of the Novgorodian fleet. That 


he shows a doubt as to identifying the local species of fish as 


native to Alaska is also quite clear, but again he evidently is 
willing to give full faith and credit to the corroborating testi- 
mony of the colonizing expedition named the Lebedev “Com- 
pany.” 

More valuable still in the historical sense is the fact that we 
find a Russian of the semi-official class, hence a presumably 
competent observer, arriving in Alaska at the same time as the 
inaugurators of the first “mission” in 1794, a short decade after 


9 Outline of the History of the American Greek Orthodox Mission (Kadiak Mission), 
1704-1837, published by Valamo Monastery, 1894, quoting Sketches of Russia, Passek 
(Moscow, 1842), Book v, pp. 230-231. The quotation would appear by the context of the 
first sentence to be an excerpt from a longer document. This idea is strengthened by 
the well known fact that the infrequent letters from such isolated colonies were usually 
Many pages in length. 
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the founding of the first authenticated white settlement: by 
Gregory Ivanovitch Shelikof; and speculating withal as to 
the point of origin of certain of the Russian colonists. (“It is 
said they are from Novogorod.”) Unfortunately the incom- 
pleteness of the letter leaves us in the dark as to just what 
Russians he has in mind. Quite evidently, however, Guerman 
considered he was discussing the point of origin of members 
of a settlement long antedating the reputed pioneer Shelikof 
colony of 1784, and also presumably antedating 1741 and the 
arrival of Bering. The letter would indicate by inference that 
at least some of the colonists in Alaska had been established 
there for more than one and perhaps several generations, re- 
gardless of whether or not they actually came from Novgorod. 

The Guerman letter would seem to infer that the writer in 
mentioning the “reports here” *° of Russians had reference to 
Alaska in general rather than to Kadyak in particular. In such 
case it would assist materially if it can be determined near 
what “large river” in Alaska the Lebedev expedition settled, 
in view of the statement that the early colonists lived “not far 
from them” (the Lebedev party). This and many other ques- 
tions may perhaps be satisfactorily answered when more of 
the existing data has been made available for the student of 
Russian activity in pre-Bering Alaska. 


THEODORE S. FARRELLY 
New York City 


10 Literally translated the sentence reads: “Here reports about them (the Russians) 
are afloat such.” 
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Reviews of Books 


Twilight in the Forbidden City. By Reginald F. Johnston, K.C.M.G., C.B.E., 
Hon. LL.D., Professor of Chinese in the University of London; last British 
Commissioner of Weihaiwei; Tutor to His Majesty the Emperor Hsiian- 
T’ung. With a Preface by the Emperor. (London, Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 
1934. 486 pp. 18/ net). [American edition also published, New York, D. 
Appleton-Century. $5.00]. 


The “twilight” period of the Manchu imperial court at Peking lasted from 
the abdication on February 12, 1912, until the forcible expulsion of emperor 
and court on November 5, 1924. Sir Reginald Johnston, already a well known 
author and student of Chinese, first met his imperial thirteen-year-old pupil 
in March, 1919, and today is the best informed “foreigner” regarding the 
“last” days of the Manchu court. He was not only English tutor to the young 
emperor, but soon became his friend, companion, and confidant. In 1924 the 
Scot even saved his pupil’s life and thereby proved his right to a friendship 
which is unique in Chinese political history. 

This book is based on sources not accessible to westerners and, furthermore, 
on actual events and experiences involving both the author and his young 
imperial protégé. Documents are revealed for the first time and in themselves 
insure the value of the book for historians. Eye-witness accounts, illustrations, 
critical notes, and an extremely intimate insight into events described add to 
the significance of a volume which will remain authoritative until or unless 
refuted by hitherto unpublished documentary material. The Forbidden City 
has been in the hands of republican authorities an entire decade already, and 
no proof has thus far been produced to refute the first-hand story told by this 
Scotch Oxon., resident for thirty years in China. 

Although the most important part of the book deals with the “twilight” 
period of the Manchu court, several chapters at the outset cover the years 
from 1898 until 1912, thus combining the reform efforts of the Kuang-Hsii 
emperor, uncle of Sir Reginald’s young pupil, and the reform efforts of the latter. 
These last two Manchu emperors of the Ta Ch’ing Kuo (great Manchu 
empire, as China was officially called in Chinese) resemble each other in more 
ways than one; but the nephew so far has survived his troubles whereas the 
uncle did not. A severe indictment of the famous old T’zu-Hsi empress dowager 
and of Yiian Shih-k’ai features these early pages of the book; while the Manchu 
imperial household officials, who controlled the palace court, likewise are 
repeatedly criticized for sacrificing their emperor’s happiness to their own profit. 
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The question of a monarchist movement in China is dealt with at length; 
and the author produces sufficient evidence to indicate that the Manchu dynasty 
might have retained or regained its position to some extent if in 1912 it had 
retired north of the Great Wall to its home in Manchuria or in later years had 
been supported in greater wisdom through compromising innumerable differ- 
ences of loyal adherents. 

Perhaps the chief interest of the book, however, lies in the young emperor’s 
own reaction to all that was taking place around him. Never did he attempt to 
resume political power ; nor did he plot to restore his dynasty to authority over 
China. On the contrary, he soon became strongly convinced that the best and 
only solution of his unenviable problem would be a complete dissolution of his 
court, a renunciation of his own imperial title and of his other imperial privi- 
leges, and retirement for himself to private life as a citizen of the Chinese 
republic. The author cites documentary proof of this attitude and reports an 
interview with his pupil in June, 1922, to show that the latter was then ready 
to take immediate action to carry out his wishes. No adequate opportunity to 
do so was offered, as the author clearly shows, prior to the sudden military 
expulsion of November 5, 1924. And even then the young emperor, rather 
than his appalled court, welcomed this release, although he naturally looked 
forward to an early legal and mutual settlement with the Chinese republic. 
The abdication pact of 1912 could not justly be abrogated by unilateral action. 

Sir Reginald’s account of these final years in the Forbidden City is replete 
with thrilling incidents and distressing situations, not to mention amusing 
anecdotes. The escape to the foreign legation quarter on November 29, 1924, 
is told for the first time accurately and fully. The years which followed, of 
exile in a foreign concession at Tientsin and of return to the land of his warrior 
ancestors in November, 1931, are touched upon in an epilogue. As the author 
points out, the young emperor has never renounced his rights accorded by the 
abdication pact of 1912; nor has the Chinese republic yet taken any legal steps 
to settle the matter. Consequently, the “last of the Manchus” still had a right 
to call himself an emperor when he voluntarily went to Manchuria later to 
become provisional chief executive of the new state in March, 1932. The en- 
thronement in March, 1934, as emperor of the Ta Man-chou Ti-kuo (great 
Manchu empire) was merely a natural re-assumption of imperial status in 
the home of his race. The original Manchu empire embraced what today is 
Man-chou-kuo (Manchuria and Jehol), plus certain other regions now con- 
trolled by Soviet Russia and Mongolia; and in the seventeenth century the 
name of Man-chou-kuo first appeared as that of a state defying universal ruler- 
ship claims of the T’a Ming Kuo (great Ming empire or China). 

The author’s conclusion ends on a happy note: 


Long ago a Chinese sage taught his countrymen this saying: .. . “He who 
emerges with his life from great perils will have a happy and prosperous future.” 





—_ 
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That the emperor has come successfully through great perils, no one will deny. 
There were perils of the revolution in China, . . . the manifold plots and conspira- 
cies aimed at his life both before and after that dark night of November, 1931, when 
he fled from the dearly-loved land of his birth [China], where he had been spurned, 
insulted, robbed and denounced as an alien, and returned to the old Manchurian 
home of his ancestors. Not less serious were those dangers to his moral and intel- 
lectual life that lurked in the dark corners of his own palace —the noisome miasma 
of the Forbidden City, the subtle poisons of a corrupt court. From all the external 
dangers that threatened him he has emerged in safety; and even from the deadlier 
internal dangers he has suffered no permanent hurt. If the Chinese sage’s words are 
true, his future should indeed be prosperous and happy. But those who have a 
knowledge of his character are sure that he will never be satisfied unless the pros- 
perity and happiness that may be in store for himself are shared in ample and ever- 
increasing measure by the people over whom he has now been called to rule. 


International Institute of China Joun Giveert Rew 


The Significance of Sections in American History. By Frederick Jackson 
Turner. With an introduction by Max Farrand. (New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, 1932. ix+347 pp. $3.50). 

As The Frontier in American History represented one of Professor 
Turner’s most distinctive contributions, this volume embodies the other. To 
students of history and to the general reader these are the ideas most generally 
associated with his name. He, himself, had planned to bring together this series 
of papers dealing with regionalism in the United States and the significance 
of sectional diversity in the development of the nation. To carry out the project 
Professors Avery Craven and Max Farrand assembled these twelve essays, 
all of which had appeared in earlier form, and incorporated them into a single 
volume. Admirers of Turner and his work will be glad to have them brought 
together in such a manner. In fact, so welcome was the publication of this 
volume that it received the Pulitzer Prize for history in 1932. 

Most of the twelve chapters deal with regionalism itself rather than particular 
regions. Beginning with Turner’s admirable summary of “Problems in American 
History,” ending with “Sections and the Nation,” and including his famous 
“The Significance of the Section in American History,” “Geographical Sec- 
tionalism in American History,” “Is Sectionalism in America Dying Away?” 
and one of his latest and most attractive papers, ““The Children of the Pioneers,” 
the work also contains papers on conflicting national ambitions along the Gulf 
Coast and about the mouth of the Mississippi, on “Western State Making in 
the Revolutionary Era,” and on the West in the last fifty years. A series of 
maps illustrate aspects of sectionalism revealed in presidential elections, racial 
distribution, and political problems. The reviewer is convinced that, had Turner 
lived to publish the book himself, it would have been enriched with many more 
such maps. 
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The main regret one feels in regard to this publication is that it does not 
contain several of Turner’s important papers on the subject of sections and 
American history. Several of these would seem to belong in the present volume 
even more properly than one or two of those included. It seems unfortunate 
that one should not find in this collection his short paper on “Sectionalism in 
the United States” which appeared in the Cyclopedia of American Government 
(Vol. III, pp. 280-285), as also “Greater New England in the Middle of the 
Nineteenth Century,” published in the Proceedings of the American Anii- 
quarian Society, 1919, even though these papers may not have been included 
in the list as originally prepared by Professor Turner. Highly meritorious as 
is the volume in present form, it would have been of still greater value had it 
brought together all the important contributions which he made in this field 
with which his name will long be associated. As to the value of Turner’s con- 
tribution in the emphasis he placed upon the importance of taking regional 
differences into account, it seems safe to say that he brought to the study of 
American History one of the most illuminating concepts recently given to the 
subject. Diversity of natural conditions and modes of living within the nation 
has been so great that only when the process of history is viewed in relation 
to such factors can its full significance be seen. Others have suggested this view- 
point; Turner stressed it as “a fundamental fact in American development.” 
By doing so he has turned a large part of American historical interpretation into 
a fresh channel. 

University of California at Los Angeles GerorcE M. McBrwez 


Indian Affairs and Their Administration with Special Reference to the Far 
W est, 1849-1860. By Alban W. Hoopes. ( Philadelphia, University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1932. 264 pp. $2.50). 

The scope of this carefully prepared thesis is clearly indicated by the title. 
In the first two chapters the author presents a background for the more specific 
studies which follow, by sketching the effects of westward expansion upon the 
Indian problem during the decade of the forties, and by outlining the organiza- 
tion and personnel of the office of Indian affairs during the period covered 
by his study. As typical of the superintendents of Indian afiairs, he gives some 
attention to such men as Thomas J. Henley, James §. Calhoun and Edward 
F. Beale. Thomas S. Twiss is cited as one of the most efficient Indian agents. 

Chapter three is devoted to Indian policy in California from 1847 to 1860, 
in which special emphasis is placed upon the origins and development of the 
reservation system. Then follows the most lengthy chapter in the book, in 
which the author presents an excellent survey of Indian affairs in Oregon and 
Washington from 1849 to 1860. Special attention is given to the numerous 
Indian wars and to the activities of Isaac I. Stevens. The administration of 
Indian affairs in Utah, as described in the fifth chapter, is shown to have been . 
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decidedly ineffective, partly because of distrust between Mormons and non- 
Mormons. New Mexico and Texas both had the benefit of excellent superin- 
tendents and Indian agents, but the problems of dealing with the fierce Indians 
of that region were extremely difficult. Chapter seven describes the treaties, 
campaigns and national events of the decade of the fifties which brought an 
end to the old Indian country in the great plains region. The author completes 
his study by a brief chapter devoted to conclusions. 

The volume is amply supplied with footnotes and references to sources, 
which show a careful search of manuscript materials in the archives of the 
departments of war and the interior at Washington. There is also a bibliography 
of printed sources. Altogether, this study is a real contribution in a field where 
much still remains to be done. 


University of Oregon Dan E. Crark 


A Gil Blas in California. By Alexandre Dumas. Translated by Marguerite 
Eyer Wilbur. Foreword by Phil Townsend Hanna. (Los a The 
Primavera Press, 1933. vii-+170 pp. $3.75). 

It seems very strange that a book written by Alexandre Dumas in 1850, 
should have remained in obscurity for these many years and that it should 
have had to wait until 1933 to be presented to the American public in English 
translation. We are indebted to Mrs. Marguerite Eyer Wilbur for rendering 
into very readable English this fantastic account of the experiences of a French- 
man in the California gold rush. 

Dumas tells us that through a strange coincidence he met a young man who 
had been to California, whose diary he now “faithfully” reproduces. The present 
reviewer's researches concerning the French in California failed to uncover 
among a rather large number of accounts of California during the gold rush 
period a diary so brilliantly and interestingly written. Dumas’ “hand’’ is 
readily perceived on every page. It may have been true that Dumas talked 
with a young man who had been in California or that he had a journal of such 
a trip, but even without it, Dumas could have easily written such a story from 
the immense amount of information and advertising material in the newspapers, 
pamphlets and books published in France, especially in Paris, during this period. 
He admits the use of works such as those of Du Mofras and Hippolite Ferry. 

However that may be, this entertaining journal relates the story of a voyage, 
typical in its happenings, from Havre via Valparaiso to San Francisco. The 
Société Mutuelle, which had inveigled the purchasers of their stocks and bonds 
to go to San Francisco, failed them upon their arrival in the new world. Penni- 
less, the character (unnamed by Dumas) turned to the usual occupation of 
immigrants newly arrived in the land of gold. Having, in the lucrative occupa- 
tion of a porter, amassed sufficient specie to go to the mines, he proceeded to 
the southern region, near Sonora. As was quite usual he failed to get rich over 
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night and his illusion concerning the ease with which anyone could pick up 
the gold spread in the hills and colines of California was quickly dispelled, 
Abandoning the occupation of miner he and his companion engaged in the 
pastime of hunting which proved rather lucrative. A large portion of this 
relative small volume is devoted to the incidents which occurred upon their 
hunting trips and the wild west tales of the old Mexican, Aluna. 

The hunting ventures soon over, he and his chum Tillier followed various 
pursuits in San Francisco. The former became a wine merchant, the latter a 
butcher boy. Everything went well with the wine merchant until the “fire,” 
one of a series that wiped out large sections of San Francisco, ruined him, as 
it did most Frenchmen who engaged in business in the California metropolis, 
After engaging in several other occupations including that of a waiter, the 
subject of the narrative returned to France. His decision to return to his native 
country was rendered easier by the need which Captain Andy of the Mazagran 
had for an officer. October 18th, ten months after his arrival, he set sail for 
home — where he arrived presumably as he had left — broke and unemployed. 
In his native land the now 25 year old French lad had at least someone upon 
whom he could rely for his food and lodging in case of need. 

A Gil Blas in California, originally entitled 4 Year along the banks of the 
San Joaquin and the Sacramento, is an interesting story. It was published in 
Paris and Brussels and first appeared in English translation in Touring T opics. 
Much enhanced, beautifully printed and well illustrated, in book form it re- 
dounds to the credit of both publisher and translator. 

San Diego State Teachers College A. P. NAsatir 


Navaho Weaving: Its Technic and History. By Charles Avery Amsden. (Santa 
Ana, California, The Fine Arts Press in codperation with The Southwest 
Museum, 1934. Pp. xviii+261. $7.50). 

The Navajo blanket is unquestionably the Indian artifact best known and 
most appreciated by the white man. It is a thing of beauty and utility, the 
product of a fine art and the basis of a profitable industry. “It has become the 
major resource of the now most numerous of American Indian tribes, has 
dominated their culture, and contributed more than any other one thing to 
their welfare and virility.” 

Navajo weaving, nevertheless, is not of hoary antiquity. The Navajo ap- 
parently first essayed it about the middle of the eighteenth century; the first 
positive reference is in a letter written while the American Revolution was 
being fought. Few actual blankets extant antedate the Civil War. The full 
flowering of the craft, both as to excellence and as to volume, falls within 
the l/fetime of men still living. 

So far as its component parts are concerned Navajo weaving can be traced 
very largely to sources outside the tribe. Hopi cotton blanketry, Spanish merino 
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sheep, Germantown yarn, and bayeta (Spanish red flannel), these and other 
foreign elements the Navajo have appropriated, have modified and expanded, 


and out of them have developed an art that is definitely their own. 


Mr. Amsden’s book attracts attention first of all because of its excellent 
ancillary features. The cover is rough linen, stamped in red, blue, grey, and 
black, after an Indian rug design. The frontispiece, measuring 18x24 inches, 
is a reproduction in color of the famous Chief White Antelope serape. Other 
reproductions in color, and photographs and drawings are provided lavishly. 
The intention was not, however, to strive merely for ornateness and sumptu- 
ousness. Instead of a collection of reproductions of “pretty blankets,” Mr. 
Amsden presents a chronological series that traces pictorially the evolution of 
Navajo weaving. 

In this case it is a compliment to say that what Mr. Amsden has written 
is worthy of the illustrations. Through an almost lifelong acquaintance with 
the Navajo, through thorough study of the available literature, through field 
work in hogan and trading post, through patient search for specimen blankets 
in museum and private collection, he has made himself the leading authority 
in his special field. He has also written attractively. His sentences are clear 
and incisive. He writes always with vigor, and occasionally rises to intensity 
of feeling, as for example in condemnation of the excesses of commercialism 
and in criticism of the misguided efforts to adulterate the Navajo art through 
substitution of factory methods, aniline dyes, etc. 

This book has three marked advantages over previous publications in its 
field. It goes beyond mere esthetics to analyze the techniques of the several 
processes: shearing, cleaning, carding, dyeing, spinning, loom construction, 
and loom operation; it interprets tribal history in its interrelations. with 
blanketry ; and its profuse illustrations serve not merely to embellish but also to 
support and reiterate the written narrative. 

University of California at Los Angeles JoHn Watton CAUGHEY 


Modern Hispanic America. Edited by A. Curtis Wilgus with a Foreword 
by Cloyd Heck Marvin. (Washington, D.C., The George Washington 
University Press, 1933. ix+630 pp. $3.00). 

This volume, Modern Hispanic America, is a part of the fruit of a Seminar 
Conference on Hispanic American affairs held at The George Washington 
University in 1932 by its Center of Inter-American Studies under the leader- 
ship of its active director, A. Curtis Wilgus. Mr. Wilgus is one of the younger 
men of this country who has devoted himself enthusiastically to the task of 
understanding our southern neighbors, their history and culture. The many 
sided character of his interests may be gathered from the various books, articles 
and map materials which he has produced or from the organizations which he 
has inspired or is connected with, reference to which is made in the first chapter 
of this volume. 
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Modern Hispanic America is a codperative work, containing lectures and 
special studies by nearly a score of authorities. Two articles are contributed by 
Mr. Wilgus. In the first he traces generally the status of historical writing 
and cultural contacts with Hispanic America; in the second, the final chapter 
of the book, he summarizes the work of the Seminar as a whole. 

Three chapters are contributed by Mary Wilhelmine Williams, well known 
for her college textbook, The People and Politics of Latin America. This 
section traces generally the Hispanic invasion and occupation of the Western 
Hemisphere, the political and economic administration of the new possessions, 
and the activity of the Roman Church therein. Though in the nature of an 
introduction to what follows in the rest of the volume, the story is ably told 
and indicates that the writer is familiar with the new ideas and activities 
in these fields. | 

The remainder of the volume is entitled, ““The Modern Period,” and is 
composed of nineteen chapters. Mr. N. Andrew N. Cleven, of the University 
of Pittsburg, treats of modern political life, discussing particularly the consti- 
tutional forms of the various nations in the Latin American fold. He maintains 
that changing political conditions have not been due to ignorance of the theory 
and practice of political government on the vart of political thinkers in these 
countries, a conclusion which he gives much evidence to support. 

The three chapters that follow, the work of Clarence F. Jones and Charles 
D. Kepner, Jr., fall into a unit. Mr. Jones, dealing with the prospects and 
possibilities of South America, traces the factors which have enabled this 
continent to advance rather more in the last fifty years than any other part 
of the world; in his treatment of Caribbean America he follows the same 
course and gives something of an antidote to the gloomy prognostications which 
have been -rather numerous in recent times. Mr. Kepner concerns himself with 
the banana industry and indicates the many ramifications of this fruit in the 
life of the Caribbean, politically as well as economically. 

Turning from the economic and political, and what a relief it is, Samuel 
Guy Inman deals especially with spiritual forces or, as he terms it, modern 
Hispanic American society and the social forces which have influenced it. He 
sees a new spiritual awakening at work, a new interest in social problems, and 
shows how these forces have brought about changed political conditions, as 
manifested in the “wholesale crop of revolutions” of the last few years. “The 
exploited are awakening, the Indians are threatening, labor is organizing, 
women are demanding their rights, and students are aligning themselves for 
reform.” 

Closely allied to Inman’s topic is the discussion of modern religious life in 
Hispanic America, by William F. Montavon, which is primarily devoted to 
Mexico. The article is colored by the writer’s own experiences in Mexico and 
by his sympathy toward the Catholic group. 
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Miss Heloise Brainerd, of the Pan American Union, contributes an informa- 
tive article on modern education in the several countries under discussion. Mr. 
Cecil Knight Jones follows with two chapters on Hispanic American literary 
development, dividing his subject into the (1) classical and romantic move- 
ments, and (2) the modernist movement. North American students will have 
a much better appreciation of Hispanic American history by a careful reading 
of these literary topics. 

E. Gil Borges has a careful study on the European policy of equilibrium and 
the American policy of continental solidarity. Somewhat analagous is William 
Ray Manning’s article on the attitude of the United States toward the in- 
surgent Spanish colonies, as revealed in the diplomatic correspondence of the 
period, and J. Fred Rippy’s investigation of the British bondholders and the 
Roosevelt corollary of the Monroe Doctrine. Charles C. Tansill delves into 
this field also with a study of the European background of the Monroe Doctrine. 

There remains to be mentioned a chapter by Mr. Rippy on the opportunities 
for research in the relations of Hispanic America and Europe, and Roy F. 
Nichols’ discussion of Guano diplomacy. Louis Martin Sears gives a short paper 
on Inter-American relations, touching largely on the stupidity of the policies 
often followed by the United States in its dealings with the nations of Latin 
America. And James Alexander Robertson prods rather deeply into the subject 
of intellectual codperation between the Americas. Barriers toward a better 
appreciation on both sides of the Rio Grande are being removed and new agencies 
for mutual acquaintanceship being set up; he believes that something lasting 
should come of this, for they serve to remove fear and suspicion. “Better rela- 
tions must be founded upon mutual respect; and I know of no better way to 
bring this about than through the intellectual realm.” 

The volume is full of good things on many subjects, a very valuable work. 

University of Southern California Gerorce P. HAMMOND 


Paul Wirz, Wildnis und Freiheit. Aus dem Tagebuch eines Weltvaganten. 
(Verlag Strecker und Schréder, Stuttgart, 1933. 240 pp.). 


In our review of Paravicini’s report from the British Solomon Islands (vol. 
II, 239), we pointed out the fact that a series of Basle scholars have been very 
successful in their exploring work in the Pacific. The generous help of some 
of his fellow-citizens has enabled Mr. Paul Wirz to undertake a fourth time 
a voyage to New Guinea, this time to the Delta and the Western Division 
of British Papua. Paul Wirz went alone and without any embarrassing ballast. 
His report makes us acquainted with an exceedingly sympathetic personality. 
His starting point was Kikori (Delta Division). For months he roved about 
through British Papua and visited almost all settlements in the Delta and the 
Western Division. Mr. Wirz’s work is a diary, that contains very valuable 
ethnological statements. It is a truly amiable book, recommended to every 
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one capable of enjoying a lively description of the life of the Papuas. Moreover, 
the work has a historical aim, in giving a reliable picture of the state of British 
Papua in 1930. Having visited Dutch New Guinea ten years ago, Mr. Wirz 
is in position to compare, and this he does fearlessly. Of the Australian gov- 
ernment he writes that it is devoted to the preservation, the increase and the 
healthy development of the native population and its protection against ex- 
ploitation by the whites. Laws prohibit the mixture of natives and whites, 
whereas Dutch New Guinea presents a mixture of all peoples and races. It 
therefore often gets into scrapes with the missions. Mr. Wirz states with regret 
that wherever missions are at work, the population declines. According to the 
author, the government of British Papua can be classed a standard as a colony 
of colored population. 
Kilchberg b. Zirich, Switzerland Hans W. HarTMAnn 


J. Jore, Essai de Bibliographie du Pacifique. (Editions Duchartre, Paris, Rue 

Ernest Cresson, 13-15, 1931, 233 pp.). 

This bibliography of the more important books on the discovery and the 
colonization of the Pacific is compiled by the governor of the French Pacific 
Islands. Mr. Jore gives us by way of introduction a summary of the history 
of the discoveries since 1520, based on the writings of the explorers. The first 
part of the book contains a bibliography of the important English, French, 
Italian, Spanish and German books that appeared between 1520 and 1930. The 
main stress lies, of course, on the French and English books. Unfortunately the 
author has preferred the alphabetical arrangement to the chronological. The 
bibliographical indications are insufficient; there is no mention made of the 
number of pages, and often we are not told when and where a work was pub- 
lished. As these books were written from widely different scientific points o: 
view, an arrangement according to the scientific branch might have been 
preferable. The second part contains an enumeration of articles that appeared 
in some French periodicals. The arrangement is according to the alphabetic 
order of the authors and the scientific branches. Then follows a small bibliog- 
raphy of books in the Polynesian language. The third part contains books and 
articles concerning New Zealand, the Fidji Islands, Hawaii, Easter Islands, 
Samoa, Tonga and several other islands. Again the bibliographical indications 
are insufficient. 

Mr. Jore, who is quite aware of the gaps in his work, deserves praise inso- 
much as he has at least made a very necessary first step. To those who will 
follow him, his book will be very useful. 

Kilchberg b. Ziirich, Switzerland Hans W. HarTMANN 


History of the Peking Summer Palaces Under the Ch’ing Dynasty. By Carrol 
Brown Malone. (Urbana, Illinois, University of Illinois Press, Illinois 
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Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. XIX, Nos. 1-2, 1934. 247 pp. $3.00). 


The author of this study taught for many years in Tsinghua University 
which is located in the suburbs of Peiping. Living adjacent to the ruins of 
some of the most noted of the old summer palaces of that region, he was able 
to check the descriptions in Chinese and western sources with the remains which 
he strolled over and had opportunity to study at first hand. While most of 
the study concerns the Yiian-ming-yiian, it narrates the history of all the 
Peking summer palaces which the Manchu emperors erected in the two and 
a half centuries of their rule. The book is provided with more than 100 illus- 
trations, including sketch maps, reproductions of old engravings in Chinese 
books and scrolls, and photographs taken by Mr. Malone before the destruc- 
tion of the sites had gone the full course. Ample use was made of western 
sources, particularly detailed and objective being the account of the destruction 
of the Yiian-ming-yiian in 1860. The most important older Chinese sources 
were consulted, but not exhaustively. The miniature models of the buildings in 
the Yiian-ming-yiian, constructed by the Lei family of architects in the eigh- 
teenth century and now preserved in the Peiping National Library, were not 
available to Mr. Malone at the time he wrote and so could not be reproduced 
in his work. While this omission is no fault of his, the existence of these models 
may be mentioned in view of their importance. Mr. Malone has made a faithful 
study of a significant phase of Manchu history. If his writing is often a mixture 
of scientific and emotive description, this is due to the nature of the subject 
and to the vivid background of hearsay and personal experience on which 
Mr. Malone could draw. 

Library of Congress ArTHuR W. HuMMEL 











Comment and Historical News 


THE Muississipp1 VALLEY HisTorIcAL AssociaATION has recently published 
A Topical Guide to the Mississippi V alley Historical Review, V olumes I-XIX, 
1914-1932, and the Mississippi Valley Historical Association Proceedings, 
Volumes I-— XI, 1907-1924, compiled by Charles H. Norby and Walker D. 
Wyman under the direction of Professor Louis Pelzer of the State University 
of lowa. This Guide was designed primarily as a reference manual to articles 
relating to the West and all articles having a significance for that phase of 
American History are classified in Part I under eleven topical headings such 
as ““The Indian,” “Land,” “Mining,” and “Trade,” each of which is divided 
by geographical sub-headings such as ““The Upper Mississippi” and ‘“The Great 
Plains.” More than two-thirds of the articles are listed in this first part of the 
Guide. The remaining articles are listed in Part II, ““The National Scene,” 
Part III, “The Historical Profession,” or Part IV, “Association Affairs.” 
This Guide will prove a very useful reference manual and in connection with 
the Index to the first fifteen volumes of the Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view, published two years ago, will make the material in the Review readily 
available to historical students. 


THE OPENING ARTICLE of the California Historical Society Quarterly is 
called the “Annals of Los Angeles.” Part I treats of Los Angeles “From the 
Founding of the Pueblo to the American Occupation” and the purpose of the 
article is to give a connected narrative of the history of the city of Los Angeles 
from ‘the first arrival of the white man to the beginning of the Civil War. 
J. Gregg Layne writes the account, which is to be continued. An interesting 
reproduction of a print of Los Angeles in 1857 accompanies the contribution. 
John Haskell Kemble treats of ‘““The Genesis of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company.” Two chapters are presented and the discussion is to be continued. 
Abraham P. Nasatir continues his editing of the Moerenhout Documents 
under the title ““The French Consulate in California 1843-1856.” The “Remi- 
niscences of H. C. Ward” are gathered together by Oscar Osburn Winther 
under the sub-title of “Stage-Coach Days in California.” Thomas P. Burns 
writes of “The Oldest Street in San Francisco,” and Charles L. Camp adds 
to his valuable “Check List of items relating to California and the West.” 


PRESENTED IN the Oregon Historical Quarterly for September, 1934, 38 
a fairly long account of Vancouver’s work and his contributions on the North- 
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west Coast and the Continental Shore, under the title “Vancouver on the 
Northwest Coast” by Lalla Rookh Boone. A shorter article by Leslie M. Scott 
tells of the “Military Beginnings of the Salmon River Highway.” Nellie B. 
Pipes continues to edit the “Journal of John H. Frost, 1840-43”; J. Orin 
Oliphant offers the ‘“Lee-Greene Correspondence, 1839”; and Sister Mary 
de Sales McLellan sketches the life of “William Hume, 1830-1902.” 


AN ARTICLE IN the Washington Historical Quarterly for October, 1934, 
considers the “Records of Baptist Home Missionary Activity in Oregon Terri- 
tory to 1860.” J. Orin Oliphant is the author. “Mormon Colonization Scheme 
for Vancouver Island” by J. B. Munro contains a Memorial to the Queen 
and Correspondence on the Emigration Memorial. “Dr. George V. Calhoun” 
is discussed by Christine A. Neergaard while the work and life of ““The Reverend 
Father Blanchet, 1818-1906” is told by L. M. Dimmitt. The magazine also 
publishes documents on ““The Indian Chief Kitsap.” 


How THE DEFENSE program of the federal government increased the knowl- 
edge of the habits and customs of the red man which finally led to his conquest 
is told by A. B. Bender under the title “Frontier Defense in the Territory of 
New Mexico, 1853-1861” in the New Mexico Historical Review for October, 
1934. Lansing B. Bloom continues to edit “Bourke on the Southwest, V.” 
Chapters VII and VIII given here discuss the ‘First Successful Apache Cam- 
paign” and “Concluding the Campaign.” 


COLORFUL ADVENTURES in the life of a frontiersman in Texas and Mexico 
in the early nineteenth century, form the theme of Lois Garver’s interesting 
account of “Benjamin Rush Milan,” in the October Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly. Milan accompanied Long into Mexico in 1820 to join the revolu- 
tionary forces there, returning to Texas as a citizen of Mexico to carry on 
various colonization and mining projects along the Colorado, Rio Grande, and 
Red Rivers between 1826 and 1834. In the same number, C. E. Castefiada has 
contributed new light upon the activities of St. Denis in the “Silent Years in 
Texas History ;” A. B. Bender publishes the second in his series upon the “Texas 
Frontier, 1848-1861 ;” and Harriet Smither, another installment of the “Diary 
of Adolphus Sterne.” 


AN ENCOURAGING EXAMPLE of whit may be accomplished under the League 
of Nations, is to be found in the “Settlement of the Leticia Dispute,” as out- 
lined by David Y. Thomas in the Southwestern Social Science Quarterly of 
September. Mr. Thomas finds in this incident an illustration of the change in 
attitude of the United States toward the League; and points out the fact that 
the Monroe Doctrine does not bar the League from participating in the settle- 
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ment of American disputes. Also included in this number are: “The Beginnings 
of Metropolitan Government in Texas,” by R. Weldon Cooper; “Medicine 
in Transition,” by Louis §. Reed; and “Racial Theory and National Socialist 
Political Thought,” by Lawrence Preuss. 


AN ACCOUNT ENROUTE of a voyage down the Mississippi and then by sea 
to California in 1850, is published in “A New Englander in the West — Letters 
of Eben Weld (1845-1850),” in Minnesota History for September. Two of 
the letters deal with Eben Weld’s life among the Sioux of the old Iowa Terri- 
tory, as farmer and trader. The third, recounts his experiences in reaching 
California and setting up a gold claim; and an excerpt of a later letter indicates 
his arrival in Oregon a year later. Other accounts in this number are: “The 
Old Chippewa Treaty and its Sequel,” by Ella Hawkinson; “American Indian 
Contribution to Civilization,” by Everett E. Edwards; “The Radisson Prob- 
lem,” by A. T. Adams; and “The Pond Brothers,” by Theodore C. Blegen. 


SEVERAL ARTICLES appear in the Geographical Review for July, 1934, 
in regard to Japan and Korea. The first is the “Present Status of Settlement 
in Hokkaido” by Darrell H. Davis. The railroads and spread of population, 
the agricultural basis for occupation, the cultural landscape, the towns, the 
prospects, and the Ainu, the aboriginal inhabitants of Hokkaido are discussed 
by the author. A short article by Glenn T. Trewartha gives us “Notes on a 
Physiographic Diagram of Japan.” A separate physiographic diagram of Japan 
by Guy Harold Smith accompanies the article. Mr. Trewartha also presents 
“Japanese Cities: Distribution and Morphology.” He reveals the origins, 
distribution and location, and the great industrial expansion of the six me- 
tropolises of Japan. John Wesley Coulter and Bernice Bong Hee Kim note 
the importance of the “Land Utilization Maps of Korea.” The eight accom- 
panying maps picture certain relationships between the distribution of the 
population and the use of the land. Turning to the South American state of 
Columbia we find “The Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta: An Ascent from the 
North” by William Seifriz. The author describes this neglected mountain 
massif as to its lowland forest and its agricultural adaptation and types of 
natives inhabiting Pueblo Viejo, San Miguel, the Arhuacos, and the Paramos. 
In an article by E. W. James and D. Tucker Brown there is a discussion of 
a survey made of an inter-American highway under the title “The Inter- 
American Highway Reconnaissance in Central America.” The benefits are 
shown as well as the proposed route in Panama and Costa Rica and from 
Nicaragua through Guatemala. The authors conclude by informing us of 
the drainage conditions and bridges, the aerial survey made, and the con- 
struction map to be followed. Other articles include: ““The Columbia Plateau 
Region of Commercial Grain Farming” by John H. Garland; “Further 
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Explorations in East Greenland, 1933” by Louise A. Boyd; and several 
articles on geographic features of Europe and Asiatic countries. 

Maintaining that the true course of Magellan’s expedition was parallel 
to the coast of South America as far north as the 20th parallel of south latitude, 
George E. Nunn writes of “Magellan’s Route in the Pacific” in the Geo- 
graphical Review for October, 1934. Leonhard Stejneger gives a fairly literal 
translation of the third Chapter of the second volume of an authentic account 
of Bering’s second expedition published in 1743 by Peter Von Haven. The 
article is titled “An Early Account of Bering’s Voyages.” 


UNDER THE TITLE “The Literature of the Jesuits of New Spain” Peter M. 
Dunne contributes to the Catholic Historical Review for October, an article 
of fundamental importance to the students of the history of Western North 
America. The author comments on the value of the collections of Jesuit 
Relations for the French regime in Canada and raises the question as to a 
similar publication of the writings of the Spanish Jesuits in the New World. 
These writings are particularly abundant and illuminating for New Spain. 
Not only are there annual relations sent by Jesuit missionaries to their superiors, 
but there is an unusually large literature in the form of histories of Jesuit 
activities and of individual padres. Mr. Dunne lists and describes many of 
these writings, unpublished manuscripts as well as printed books, dealing with 
the work in Mexico and the Californias. The Bancroft Library at the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley is especially rich in both printed and un- 
printed items. 


A CONTRIBUTION of note to the history of the Oregon question is found in 
an article by Frederick Merk in the October number of the American His- 
torical Review, on “British Government Propaganda and the Oregon Treaty.” 
Commenting on the aggressive reference in President Polk’s inaugural address 
to the “clear and unquestionable” title of the United States to Oregon, he 
describes the feeling of resentment engendered in Great Britain by the state- 
ment. Lord Aberdeen, secretary for foreign affairs, disposed toward concession 
on the question of Oregon boundaries, found his policy of conciliation a difficult 
one and Professor Merk’s article deals with the successful attempt of Aberdeen 
to win the nation by propaganda to the amicable adjustment reached in the 
peace of 1846. The two other main articles are of wide interest to the historical 
profession. One is a reminiscent description by J. Franklin Jameson of “Early 
Days of the American Historical Association, 1884-1895.” The other is a 
survey by Julian P. Boyd, of “State and Local Historical Societies in the 
United States.” Under Notes and Suggestions, B. U. Ratchford, dealing with 
the period after the American Revolution, writes of “An International Debt 
Settlement: The North Carolina Debt to France”; and Laurence M. Larson 
writes of the significance of “The Norwegian Element in the Northwest.” 
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In the department of Documents, Thomas Robson Hay edits the first installment 
of some unpublished Calhoun Letters relating to “John C. Calhoun and the 
Presidential Campaign of 1824.” The letters here printed are to General 
Joseph G. Swift of New York City. 


IN THE JUNE number of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review are 
several articles relating to the West. Discussing ““The Slavery Question and 
the Movement to Acquire Mexico” John D. P. Fuller comes to the conclusion 
that the pro-slavery element was against the demand for Mexico and the 
anti-slavery forces were for it, each being convinced that this expansion would 
be detrimental to the slavery system. Frederick Merk contributes an account 
of the “Snake Country Expedition, 1824-25,” also published simultaneously in 
the Oregon Historical Quarterly, and he adds, under Notes and Documents 
“The Snake Country Expedition Correspondence, 1824-25” consisting mainly 
of letters of Peter Skene Ogden, Governor George Simpson and Dr. John 
McLoughlin. George D. Harmon writes of ““The Indian Trust Funds, 1798- 
1865” created and expended by the United States for the benefit of the Indians. 
The presidential address of Jonas Viles before the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association is printed under the title “Sections and Sectionalism in a Border 
State” and has application to Missouri at the opening of the Civil War. Paul 
Knaplund edits, with an introduction, a letter from Gladstone to Lord Gran- 
ville in regard to the Red River Rebellion of 1870. 


ConTRIBUTIONS to this section have been made by Brainerd Dyer, Charlotte 
Koff and Effie R. McDonald. 
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by Yamato Ichihashi, Harold J]. Noble, and 
William F. Hummel. 

Friday luncheon: Address by Dr. Ralph Haswell Lutz, 
Director of the Hoover War Library. 

Friday afternoon: Session on European History, with 
papers by J. J. Van Nostrand, C. Eden Quain- 
ton, Harold E. Blinn, and S. K. Padover. 
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Cloth $4 ($4.25 postpaid) 
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